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CARADOC AND SEVERN VALLEY FIELD CLUB 


Statement of Accounts for year ended 31 December, 1947 





RECEIPTS £ Sd; 
Balance from 1946 ee a ae mmol 8 10 
34% War Loan ... lth at i 1023 15 0 
Members’ subscriptions oe sh. sqqifs8 12 0 
Entrance Fees... ; ee jt. wyv@13. 5: 0 
Associates’ subscriptions se es ax 10 0 
Excursion receipts se mts 8 cst OZ FORD 
War Loan Interest re ses ie ‘gs iG 
£450 18 1 
PAYMENTS [Saeco 
Hire of rooms... Lt 6 
Subscription to N. W. Naturalists Union oe 13 0 
Programmes, etc. ne uel? Le 3S 
Bus fares ... ee oe ie Re syir40 6) 0 
Lantern Box ae “we aes ett 2 hk ob 
Balance at 31/12/47— 
In Bank oa es uiecld6aolO» 8 
34% War Loan re uae 23)-15.40 
———_—_——. 387 5 8 
£450 18 1 





Examined and found correct. 


R. D. BRomLEY ) 
A. E. Cooper | /#0"- Auditors. 


20th January, 1948. 
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CARADOC AND SEVERN VALLEY FIELD CLUB 


Statement of Accounts for year ended 31 December, 1948 





RECEIPTS tS. 2a. 
Balance from 1947 a of iy mabe 10 8 
34% War Loan ... es thes As wm gbon Lb O 
Members’ subscriptions ... a 7 eT Se 36 
Entrance fees —... : Ses ps TALS ON) 
Associates’ subscriptions | . sae Ane 12 0 
Excursion receipts ue ae ts Veter els 6 
War Loan Interest er rer bal Ri) iF Ns) 
Publications 7 6h ai =a ee 2 6 
£600 6 8 
PAYMENTS ee Sel 
Hire of rooms... ie So 8G 
Subscription to N.W. Naturalists’ Union 3 13 0 
Subscription C.P.R.E ee ae ee de 0 
Programmes, etc. 20: 7, 7S 
Bus fares ... Toa G 
freasurers’ postage BT eg 
Lecturers’ fares ... es aoe Ame aie oe 
Cheque book Pe as es sa8 are 10 0 
Balance at 31/12/48 sas .. £464 17 11 
34% War Loan ... a 2s 23:15 0 
—_— 488 12 11 
£600 6 8 


Examined and found correct. 


. D. BRoMLEY ) 
ra E. Cooper j Hon. Auditors. 


3lst January, 1949. 
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CARADOC AND SEVERN VALLEY FIELD CLUB 


Statement of Accounts for year ended 381 December, 1949 


RECEIPTS Lie) cals 
Balance from 1948 a oay as ... 464 17 11 
34% War Loan_... 38 553 whe care to 0 
Members’ subscriptions ... pis oy ae al09> 8 6 
Entrance Fees _... fe re me woh LS LO 30 
Associates’ subscriptions | 3 ane ses 8 0 
Excursion receipts oa sii i iol 94. 16 JL 
War Loan Interest ay ee i es ly 6 
Publications es ae Sth Rs ie kor eG: 
£7 109 9 4 
PAYMENTS TS 4, 
Hire of rooms... 2 See 
Subscription to N. W. Naturalists’ Union Ls O20 
Programmes, etc. atk aot 0. Lone 
Purchase of book (Rev. Ellis Davis) sok Jb “EO 
TRANSACTIONS... ote Fre re .. 6210 O 
Bus. fares..., ; ne Ks a oan 98: FG 
Deficit on Long Meeting ts pe sits 13 2 
Balance at 31/12/49 oe .. £495 18 7 
34% War Loan ... ae wf 23: 15100 
————— 519 13 7 








£709 9 4 


Examined and found correct. 


R. D. BROMLEY 


AB Coppme Hon. Auditors. 


19th January, 1950. 
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CARADOC AND SEVERN VALLEY FIELD CLUB 


Statement of Accounts for year ended 3lst December, 1950 





RECEIPTS Cl, 
Balance from 1949 a ee are ..» 495 18 7 
34% War Loan ... So nm uM Pees Lo: (0) 
Members’ subscriptions ... os =. OO 1b: (6 
Entrance fees __.... sae 13% A Mite Balioy 0 
Associate subscriptions ... Ps aes we 105 +0 
Excursion receipts a 22 Be wer -63. 90) 2 
War Loan Interest se ny ee Re Tie 6 
{697 0 9 
PAYMENTS i. 8. a: 
Hire of rooms... Se Ras aoe ee eden ot) 
Subscription to N.W. Naturalists’ Union 10-536 
1949 and 1950— 
Kite Preservation Fund sie Sis 2 0 
(ORURCE.” a5. 8 ott as sel 2) 22° 10) 
Ramblers’ Association ... 3 Se aa? 10 0 
Programmes, etc. axe ae a sa37 16 <6 
Bus fares ... nee oor fez rae amos 9 
Teas ae it ae Aa wat Boece Le 0 
*Withdrawn from Bank + sat wie0) 0 © 
Balance at 31/12/50 is .. £267 17 4 
34% War Loan .... sag ane 23 15 0 
{697 0 9 


Examined and found correct. 


R. D. BRoMLEY } 


MB. Cooree ; Hon. Auditors 


No date given. 


* Deposited in the West Midland Trustee Savings Bank. 


Interest £4 7s. 6d. 
Cas a 


P%- 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS 


AFTERNOON MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 22 JANUARY, 1947 
Windmills (John Salmon) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Miss L. F. Chitty (President) in 
the chair. 

Mr. John Salmon gave a most interesting lantern lecture on 
“ Windmills,” for which he was heartily thanked on the motion of 
Mr. J. T. Wattison. 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 7 FEBRUARY, 1947 
Bird Sketching (Reginald Harrison) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Dr. M. Gepp (Vice-President) in 
the chair. 

Mr. Reginald Harrison gave a talk and demonstration on 
“ Bird Sketching,’ which was followed by some discussion, at the 
close of which he was heartily thanked for a most interesting contri- 
bution to the proceedings of the Club. 


ANNUAL MEETING, FRIDAY, 21 FEBRUARY, 1947 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Miss L. F. Chitty (President) in 
the chair. 

After the minutes of the last annual meeting had been read, 
approved and signed, the Hon. Treasurer (Mrs. C. E. Thickpenny) 
presented the statement of accounts for the year ended 31 December, 
1946, which was adopted on the motion of Mr. E. A. Turner. 

The President delivered her address, in which she reviewed the 
activities of the Club during 1946. The deaths were reported of 
two members, Mrs. Ashdown and Mr. R. S. Lucas, and votes of 
sympathy were passed. 

Recorders’ reports were presented by Miss Chitty (archaeology), 
Mrs. L. H. Hayward (folklore and custom), Miss E. R. Lloyd (botany) 
and Mr. L. C. Lloyd (vertebrate zoology). 

Miss L. F. Chitty, F.S.A., was unanimously re-elected president, 
and Miss E. R. Lloyd and Mrs. A. A. Davis were elected vice-presi- 
dents. Mrs. Thickpenny and Mr. L. C. Lloyd were re-elected hon. 
treasurer and hon. secretary respectively. The recorders were 
re-elected, Mr. J. T. Wattison replacing Mr. E. A. Turner (resigned) 
as recorder for geology. Mr. Wattison was appointed to represent 
the Club at the 1947 meetings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Mrs. A. A. Davis, Mr. Wattison and the 
hon. secretary were appointed as the Club’s representatives on the 
council of the North-Western Naturalists’ Union. 
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Field meetings were tentatively fixed, but it was decided not to 
hold a “long ’”’ meeting in view of the difficulty of securing hotel 
accommodation. 

It was decided to continue the Club’s subscription of {2 2s. to 
the Kite Preservation Fund. 

On the motion of the President the following gentlemen were 
elected honorary members of the Club: Professor W. W. Watts, 
F.R.S., in recognition of his services to geological science and to the 
work of the Club; the Very Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, F.S.A., in 
recognition of his services to ecclesiastical architecture and to the 
work of the Club, and Mr. J. H. Owen, M.A., in recognition of his 
services to natural history and to the work of the Club. 

On the motion of Mrs, Thickpenny, a resolution was passed in 
favour of the formation of a Shropshire branch of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, FRIDAY, 7 MARCH, 1947 
The Great Crested Grebe (C. W. Gillham and L. C. Lloyd) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Miss L. F. Chitty (President) in 
the chair. 

On behalf of Mrs. A. A. Davis, Mr. J. T. Wattison exhibited 
specimens of the wood-boring beetle, Sinodendron cylindricum 
(Linn.), in a section of wych elm wood. Mr. John Salmon exhibited 
an Ironbridge halfpenny token of 1797 bearing on one side a repre- 
sentation of the Iron Bridge and on the other side one of the inclined 
plane at Ketley. 

Mr. L. C. Lloyd summarised the results of a census of Great 
Crested Grebes carried out in Shropshire in 1946, and Mr. C. W. 
Gillham gave an account of his observations on one pair of grebe on 
Llynclys Pool. 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 21 MARCH, 1947 
Record Preservation (Miss Mary C. Hill) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury; Mrs. L. H. Hayward (Vice- 
President) in the chair. 

Mrs. A. A. Davis exhibited a small metal figure of a horse found 
at Church Stretton some years ago. Members present were unable 
to identify it with certainty, and the Hon. Secretary was asked to 
seek further opinions. 

Miss Mary C. Hill, County of Salop Archivist, gave an interesting 
talk on ‘“‘ Record Preservation in Shropshire.” Considerable 
discussion followed, and Miss Hill was heartily thanked on the 
motion of Mr. Michael Peele. 


| 
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EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 11 APRIL, 1947 
Flint (W. B. Atkin) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Miss L. F. Chitty (President) in 
the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that Mr. E. A. Turner had agreed 
to act as Hon. Librarian to the Club. 

Mr. J. T. Wattison exhibited a halfpenny token, dated 1664, 
issued by John Millington, of Shrewsbury. 

Mr. W. B. Atkin gave a short talk on “ Flint,”’ illustrated by 
specimens. An interesting discussion followed. 

Lantern slides of photographs taken on last year’s field meetings 
were shown by Mr. Atkin and the Hon. Secretary. 


FIELD MEETING, MONDAY, 21 APRIL, 1947 
Post-Reformation Church Art 


Leader: Mr. John Salmon. 


The main purpose of this meeting was to study examples of post- 
Reformation church art, and visits were paid to the churches at 
Kinlet, Bewdley, Great Witley, Burford and Bromfield. Tea was 
taken at De Grey’s Cafe, Ludlow, and a hearty vote of thanks. 
was passed to Mr. Salmon for his leadership during the day. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, THURSDAY, 8 MAY, 1947 
The Stiperstones 


Leader: Mr. E. A. Turner. 


Meeting at Minsterley, the party of twenty-five members drove 
by bus to The Bog. Thence they walked to the Devil’s Chair, where 
a picnic tea was taken, and then via Shepherd’s Rock, Mytton’s 
Beach, Crowsnest Dingle and Snailbeach to Plox Green, whence 
they returned to Shrewsbury by bus. 


FIELD MEETING, THURSDAY, 12 JUNE, 1947 
Malinslee, Stirchley and Madeley 


Leader: Miss G. M. Fox-Davies. 


Visits were paid to Malinslee, where the disused Norman chapel 
was seen, and to Stirchley Church. The afternoon was spent at 
Madeley, where visits were paid to the Court, the Lodge, the 
Church, the Upper House and the Hall. Tea was taken at the 
Woodbridge Hotel, Coalport after which Miss Fox-Davies was 
heartily thanked for her leadership during the day. 
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AFTERNOON EXCURSION, WEDNESDAY, 25 JUNE, 1947 
Minton, Cheney Longville, Acton Scott 
Leader: Mr. W. J. Slack. 


Driving via Church Stretton and Marshbrook, the party of forty- 
seven members first visited Minton, with its village green, round 
which the “motte ’’ and houses are placed irregularly. Thence 
they drove to Cheney Longville Hall, a fortified manor-house (now 
a farm-house), and on to Acton Scott, where the church was seen 
before a return was made to Church Stretton for tea. 

At the business meeting after tea the President (Miss L. F. 
Chitty) referred to the great loss which the Club had suffered by the 
death of Dr. Maurice Gepp, and a vote of condolence with the 
family was passed, all standing. 


FIELD MEETING, TUESDAY, 8 JULY, 1947 
Leintwardine and Wigmore District 
Leader: Mr. J. T. Wattison, F.R.E.S., F.G.S. 


The party of forty-two members drove by way of Church Stretton 
and Craven Arms to Watling Street, halting at the Crossways to 
examine the Lower Ludlow rocks there exposed. Continuing through 
Leintwardine, the party visited Brandon Camp, the so-called 
Roman bath at Downton, the old church at Downton, and the 
remains of Wigmore Abbey. Tea was taken at Leintwardine, and 
afterwards Miss L. F. Chitty (President) voiced the members’ thanks 
to Mr. Wattison for his leadership of the meeting. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, MONDAY, 28 JULY, 1947 
Gatten Barytes Mine 
Leaders: Messrs. J. T. Wattison and E. A. Turner. 


This was a geological excursion, comprising a visit to the Sallies 
barytes mine at the Gatten, near Pontesbury, by invitation of the 
Malehurst Barytes Co. Ltd., Mr. W. S. Lancaster (managing 
director), and Mr. D. Hulton-Harrop (owner of the Gatten estate). 
Twenty members attended, most of whom were shown over the 
mine by the manager (Mr. T. Hocking) and members of his staff, 
to whom a hearty vote of thanks was passed. After a picnic tea at 
the Gatten, the party drove home by way of Ratlinghope, Shelve 
(where a short halt was made), and the Hope Valley. 


FIELD MEETING, THURSDAY, 14 AUGUST, 1947 
Wyre Forest 
Leader: Mr. J. T. Wattison, F.R.E.S., F.G.S. 


Thirty-two members drove by way of Much Wenlock and 
Bridgnorth to the Button Oak, and spent the day in the Wyre 
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Forest, studying the natural history of the area. A picnic lunch 
was taken in the forest, and tea was taken at the Lido Restaurant, 
Bewdley. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, SATURDAY, 23 AUGUST, 1947 
Berrington and Pitchford 
Leader: Mr. L. C. Lloyd. 


Sixty-five members paid visits to Berrington Church, Pitchford 
Hall (by permission of General Sir Charles Grant), and Pitchford 
Church. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, FRIDAY, 12 SEPTEMBER, 1947 
The Stiperstones 
Leader: Mr. E. A. Turner. 


Thirty members attended this excursion, which was a “ repeat ”’ 
of the excursion held on 8 May. 


FIELD MEETING, TUESDAY, 23 SEPTEMBER, 1947 
“From Severn to Clee” 
Leader: The Rev. A. L. Moir, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


In the morning the party of fifty-five members paid visits to 
Stokesay and Bromfield, where the priory gateway and church 
were seen. After lunch at the Vicarage (by kind invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Moir) visits were paid to the Racecourse, where Miss 
L. F. Chitty, F.S.A., described the tumuli ; to Stanton Lacy Church, 
where the party was received by the Rev. A. G. Durston (vicar), 
and to the Heath Chapel, where the Rev. H. Chandos Burton gave 
an account of its history and architecture. 

At the business meeting after tea attention was drawn to the 
proposal of the War Office to retain Haughmond Hill as a military 
training area. The Hon. Secretary was instructed to convey to 
the Minister of Town and Country Planning and to the Clerk of 
the Salop County Council the Club’s strong protest against the 
proposal. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, SATURDAY, 11 OCTOBER, 1947 
Bomere Woods: Fungus Foray 
Leader: Mr. R. Harrison. 
Sixteen members spent the afternoon in Bomere Woods, mainly 


with the object of looking for fungi, of which a large number of 
species were collected. 
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EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 25 OCTOBER, 1947 
The British Association (J. T. Wattison) 

At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury, Mr. W. B. Atkin (Vice-President) 
in the chair. 

On behalf of Mrs. Thickpenny, Miss Hill exhibited a specimen of 
the Oyster Fungus (Pleurotus ostreatus). 

Mr. J. T. Wattison gave an interesting account of his visit to 
the meetings of the British Association at Dundee, which he had 
attended as the Club’s delegate. 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 7 NOVEMBER, 1947 
Folklore Survivals (Michael Peele) 
At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Mr. E. A. Turner (Vice-President) 
in the chair. 
Mr. Michael Peele read a paper on “‘ Present Survivals of 
Shropshire Folklore’ which is printed on pp. 64-68 of the present 
volume. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, FRIDAY, 21 NOVEMBER, 1947 
Plants of Moorland, Marsh and Bog (Mrs. C. E. Thickpenny) 
At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury; Miss L. F. Chitty (President) in 
the chair. 
Mrs. C. E. Thickpenny read a paper on “ Plants of Moorland, 
Marsh and Bog,” which is printed on pp. 69-72 of the present volume. 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 5 DECEMBER, 1947 
Short Papers 

At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Mr. E. A. Turner (Vice-President) 
in the chair. 

Mr. J. T. Wattison read a short paper on “ Building Stone in 
Churches,” which he stated was preliminary to researches he was 
making into the subject. 

Mr. E. A. Turner gave an informal talk on “ Fossils,” illustrated 
by specimens. 

On behalf of Mr. J. H. Owen, Mrs. Thickpenny read “ Notes 
on Carrion Crows,” which he had contributed. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, FRIDAY, 23 JANUARY, 1948 
Notes from an Oswestry Garden (Mrs. I. M. Catchpole) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Miss L. F. Chitty (President), in 
the chair. 

Mrs. I. M. Catchpole read a paper entitled “ A Country Diary 
from Oswestry,” which is printed on pp. 73-80 of the present 
volume. 

The Hon. Secretary read notes from Major H. R. Sykes and Mr. 
J. H. Owen, dealing with their observations on wasps in 1947. 


ie 
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EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 30 JANUARY, 1948 
St. Christopher in Art (John Salmon) 


At the Parish Room, Church Stretton; Miss L. F. Chitty 
(President), in the chair. 

In opening the meeting Miss Chitty pointed out that this was 
the first winter meeting of the Club to be held at Church Stretton, 
where almost exactly one-tenth of the members resided. 

Mr. John Salmon gave an interesting lecture, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on ‘‘ St. Christopher in Medieval Art and Life,” for 
which he was heartily thanked, on the motion of Dr. G. Lissant 
Cox, C.B.E. 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 6 FEBRUARY, 1948 
Fascinating Fungi (R. Harrison) 

At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Mr. J. T. Wattison (Vice-Presi- 
dent) in the chair. 

Mrs. A. A. Davis exhibited a small collection of labelled fungi 
from Church Stretton, and Miss L. Barker exhibited a specimen 
of the Earth-star fungus (Geoasier sp.) from Bridgnorth. 

Mr. Reginald Harrison gave an interesting lecture entitled 
“ Fascinating Fungi,” illustrated by a fine series of lantern slides. 


ANNUAL MEETING, FRIDAY, 138 FEBRUARY, 1948 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Miss L. F. Chitty (President) in 
the chair. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were read, approved and 
signed, and the Hon. Treasurer (Mrs. C. E. Thickpenny) presented 
the statement of accounts for the year ended 31 December, 1947, 
which was adopted. 

In her presidential address, reviewing the work of the Club 
during the past year, Miss Chitty said the Club was flourishing 
as never before. It had a record membership of 269, and eleven 
field meetings and ten indoor meetings had been held. 

Recorders’ reports were presented on geology, botany, entomo- 
logy, vertebrate zoology, archaeology and folklore and custom. 
These are printed in the present volume. 

Mr. John Salmon, B.A., F.S.A., was elected President for the 
ensuing year, and Miss Chitty and the Rev. A. L. Moir were elected 
Vice-Presidents. Mrs. Thickpenny and Mr. L. C. Lloyd were re- 
elected Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Secretary respectively, and Mr. 
E. A. Turner was re-elected Hon. Librarian. Recorders were 
elected as follows: Archaeology, Miss L. F. Chitty, F.S.A.; folk- 
lore and custom, Mrs. L. H. Hayward; botany, Miss E. R. Lloyd ; 
entomology, Major W. J. Pendlebury, M.A., F.R.E.S.; vertebrate 
zoology, Mr. L. C. Lloyd, F.L.S., M.B.0.U.; geology, Mr. E. A. 
Turner. Messrs. R. D. Bromley and A. E. ooper were re- -elected 
hon. auditors. 
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Mrs. Thickpenny, Mrs. A. A. Davis and the Hon. Secretary 
were appointed to represent the Club on the Council of the North- 
Western Naturalists’ Union. 

Field meetings were tentatively fixed, and it was decided to 
hold a three-day “ Long Meeting ” with headquarters at Hereford. 
in April. 

It was decided to continue the Club’s subscription of two guineas 
to the Kite Preservation Fund. 

Mr. Atkin raised the question of contributions to churches, 
visited on field meetings, and it was decided that the Club, as a 
body, should make a donation of approximately three pence per 
member attending the meeting to each church visited, this amount 
to be included in the charge made to members. 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 20 FEBRUARY, 1948 
Joys of the Countryside (D. T. Wilks) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury; Mr. John Salmon (President) 
in the chair. 

It was reported that Mr. Ernest Scott, of Little Stretton, had 
recently died, and a vote of condolence with Mrs. Scott was passed 

Mr. D. T. Wilks gave a talk on “ Joys of the Countryside,’” 
illustrated by a fine series of lantern slides from his own photo- 
graphs. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, FRIDAY, 27 FEBRUARY, 1948 
A Boraston Glossary (H. A. Hyde) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Mr. John Salmon (President) in 
the chair. 

Miss Chitty exhibited a late Bronze Age spearhead, found in 
the parish of Pennant, Montgomeryshire, about 1845, and recently 
handed to her for deposit in a museum. 

Miss G. M. Fox-Davies (Coalbrookdale) was elected a Vice-. 
President of the Club in succession to Mr. J. T. Wattison (resigned). 

Mr. H. A. Hyde, M.A., F.L.S., Keeper of Botany at the National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff, read a paper entitled ‘“‘ A Boraston 
Glossary,’”’ being dialect words and phrases collected at Boraston, 
Shropshire, between 1915 and the present. This paper is printed 
on pp. 81-88 of the present volume. 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 5 MARCH, 1948 
British Snakes (Miss Sheila Young) 
At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury, Mr. W. J. Slack in the chair.. 
Miss Sheila Young read a paper on “ British Snakes,” in which 
she dealt with the appearance, life-history and habits of the three 
species of snake indigenous to these islands. 
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AFTERNOON MEETING, FRIDAY 19 MARCH, 1948 
Whitchurch (J. R. W. Whitfield) 

At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Mr. John Salmon (President) in 
the chair. 

Mr. John R. W. Whitfield, LL.B., read a paper entitled 
“Whitchurch : Romans to Cavaliers.” 

Tributes were paid to two members of the Club who had recently 
died—Mr. Jack Blanchard, L.R.I.B.A. (hon. treasurer, 1942-46) 
and Dr. H. Willoughby Gardner, of Church Streetton. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, FRIDAY, 2 APRIL, 1948 
Shropshire Colliers’ Wages (H. Scott) 

At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Miss M. E. Blunt in the chair. 

Mr. H. Scott, M.A., of Nottingham, read a paper entitled 
“ Colliers’ Wages in Shropshire, 1830-1850,”’ in which he gave an 
interesting account of the conditions prevailing in Shropshire coal- 
mines a century ago. His paper has since been published in the 
Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, Vol. LIII 
(1949), pp. 1-22. 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 9 APRIL. 1948 
The Spotted Flycatcher (J. H. Owen) 

At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Mr. E. A. Turner (Vice-President) 
in the chair. 

On behalf of Mr. J. H. Owen, who was unable to be present, 
Mr. R. Harrison read a most interesting paper on “‘ The Spotted 
Flycatcher,” which was illustrated by a fine series of lantern slides 
from Mr. Owen’s own photographs. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 14 APRIL, 1948 
The Bronze Age in the West Midlands (Miss L. F. Chitty) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Mr. E. A. Turner (Vice-President) 
in the chair. 

Miss Lily F. Chitty, F.S.A., gave an exceedingly interesting 
lecture, illustrated by lantern slides and specimens, on “‘ The Bronze 
Age in the West Midlands.” 


LONG MEETING, 26, 27, 28 APRIL, 1948 
Hereford 
Leader: The President (Mr. John Salmon, B.A., F.S.A.). 


This was the first “ long meeting ”’ to be held since 1939, and a 
party of twenty-seven members spent an enjoyable three days in 
Herefordshire, with headquarters at the Green Dragon Hotel, 
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Hereford. The following members attended: Mr. Salmon, Miss 
G. M. Fox-Davies, the Rev. and Mrs. A. L. Moir, Miss M. Moir, 
Dr. L. Hutchinson, Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Brigstocke, Dr. and Mrs. 
G. Lissant Cox, Mrs. Jasper More, Miss E. Bullock, Mrs. and Master 
Knight, Miss R. E. L. Jackson, Mrs. C. E. Thickpenny, Mrs. Buttery, 
Miss D. Oliver, Miss E. M. Clarke, Miss L. F. Chitty, Mrs. Everest, 
Mrs. E. M. Williams, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Lloyd, Mr. E. H. Judd, 
Mr. W. J. Slack, and Mr. C. C. McCartney. 

On Monday morning the party travelled by private coach to 
Hereford, halting on the way to see the “ Strawberry Hill Gothic ”’ 
church at Shobdon, built in 1753, and the remains of the pre-existing 
Norman church re-erected on the hillside nearby. After lunch the 
party divided, one section making a tour of Hereford under the 
guidance of Mr. F. C. Morgan, F.S.A., and the other visiting places 
of geological interest in the neighbourhood under the leadership 
of the Rev. B. B. Clarke, M.Sc. In the evening the city Library, 
museum and art gallery were specially opened and the party were 
shown round by Mr. L. M. Bickerton, F.L.A., the librarian and curator. 

On Tuesday the party first visited Goodrich Castle, the best- 
preserved of all the castles of Herefordshire, and were afterwards 
shown round Rudhall House, near Ross-on-Wye, an interesting 
sixteenth-century timber-framed house incorporating older portions 
dating from the fourteenth century. After lunch at Ross they drove 
to Ledbury, with its wealth of timber buildings and interesting 
church. Here the Ven. A. T. Winnington-Ingram, Archdeacon of 
Hereford, acted as guide. Moving on towards Malvern, the party 
ascended the Herefordshire Beacon and inspected the Iron Age 
hill fort which crowns its summit and which was described by Miss 
L. F. Chitty, F.S.A. Tea was taken at Great Malvern, and after- 
wards the members visited Malvern Priory, with its stained glass, 
which was described by Dr. L. A. Hamand. From here a delightful 
drive back to Hereford was much enjoyed, and in the evening short 
lantern lectures were given by Dr. C. W. Walker on “ Herefordshire 
Birds’ and by Mr. F. C. Morgan on “ Timber-framed Houses of 
Herefordshire.”’ 

Wednesday opened with a visit to Brinsop Court, a charming 
house built round a courtyard and dating mainly from the fourteenth 
century. Weobley—a veritable museum of timber architecture— 
was next visited, Major A. E. W. Salt acting as guide. Driving by 
way of Luntley and Pembridge, the party took lunch at Presteigne 
(Radnorshire) and then drove through the romantic mountain 
scenery of the Ithon Valley to the little church of Llananno with its 
richly-carved rood-screen, one of the finest in the country. Tea 
was provided at Newtown, and the homeward drive to Shrewsbury 
was by way of Kerry, Churchstoke and Minsterley. With the 
exception of some showers on Wednesday, the meeting was favoured 
with beautiful weather, and the whole party throughly enjoyed 
their exploration of lovely, varied and interesting country. 


DR, 





M. GEPP AND R. S. LUCAS AT CLUNBURY, MAY 24, 1946 
(Photo by L. C. Lloyd) 








AT THE GATTEN BARYTES MINE, JULY 28, 1947 





JOHN SALMON, F.S.A, (PRESIDENT, 1948-49) AND F. C. MORGAN, F.S.A., AT GOODRICH 


CASTLE, APRIL 27, 1948 





(Photo by L. C, Lloyd) 
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FIELD MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 19 MAY, 1948 
The Ceiriog Valley 
Leader: Mr. R. Harrison. 


Thirty-five members attended this meeting, when visits were 
paid to Ruyton-Eleven-Towns Church, Chirk Castle gates, the 
Pontfadog oak, the Ceiriog Memorial Institute at Glynceiriog, and 
other places of interest in the Ceiriog Valley. The return journey 
was by way of the hill road from Llanarmon via Selattyn and 
Gobowen. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, SATURDAY, 12 JUNE, 1948 
Tickenhill Manor 
Leader: Mr. L. C. Lloyd. 
Driving via Much Wenlock and Bridgnorth, the party of forty-two 
members visited Tickenhill Manor, where Mr. J. F. Parker, F.S.A., 


and Mrs. Parker showed them over this historic house in which 
they have established one of the largest folk-museums in the country. 


FIELD MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 29 JUNE, 1948 
Marrington and Montgomery 
Leader: Miss'L, F. Chitty, B.5:A, 


Forty-two members took part in this meeting. In the morning 
Marrington Hall was visited, and lunch was taken at the top of 
Marrington Dingle. Moving on to Montgomery, visits were paid to 
the church, the castle, and Ffridd Faldwyn. 

At the business meeting after tea a letter was read from Mr. 
H. G. Griffin, secretary of the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England, inviting the Club to become affiliated to the recently- 
formed Shropshire branch. It was unanimously decided to become 
affiliated, to pay an annual subscription of one guinea, and to 
appoint Miss R. E. L. Jackson as the Club’s representative on the 
general council of the branch. 


AFTERNOON EXCUSRION, WEDNESDAY, 7 JULY, 1948 
Criggion Quarry 

Leader: Mr. R. Harrison. 

Twenty-four members visited Criggion Quarry, by kind permis- 
sion of the British Quarrying Co. Ltd., and were met by Mr. Pedley, 
the manager, who kindly showed them round and explained the 
various processes involved in the manufacture of road surfacing 


materials, from getting the stone to coating the chippings with 
bitumen. Tea was taken at the Admiral Rodney Inn. 


B 
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FIELD MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 21 JULY, 1948 
Bettws-y-Crwyn and the Teme Valley 

Leader: Mr. W. J. Slack 

Fifty-eight members drove via the Hope Valley and Clun to 
Spoad Hill, where a halt was made to enjoy the view and to inspect 
the sections of Offa’s Dyke there displayed. A picnic lunch was 
taken in a disused quarry, and afterwards visits were paid to 
Bettws-y-Crwyn church, Beguildy church and Llanfair Waterdine 
church. Tea was taken at the Norton Arms Hotel, Knighton. 


FIELD MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 11 AUGUST, 1948 
The Weald Moors and Aqualate Hall 
Leader : The Hon. Secretary. 
Fifty-two members took part in this meeting, which was held 
for the most part in pouring rain. Visits were paid to Longdon-on- 
Tern, Kinnersley and Wall, where Mr. Lloyd spoke on the origin 


and history of the Weald Moors, and Miss L. F. Chitty, F.S.A., , 


gave some account of early human settlement in the area. Driving 
on to Edgmond, the party was received at the church by the Bishop 
of Shrewsbury, who described the building. Lunch was taken at 
the Provost’s House, by the kind invitation of Mrs. and Miss 
Talbot. After lunch the party drove to Aqualate Hall, where they 
were received by Mrs. John R. Morris. Here they were joined by a 
party of members of the Old Stafford Society. Returning to 
Newport, a visit was paid to the Church, where Mr. Lloyd gave 
some account of the church and town. Tea was taken at the Happy 
Days cafe. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, TUESDAY, 24 AUGUST, 1948 
Battlefield 


This meeting was arranged as part of the Historical Association’s 
‘““ Welsh Border ” tour, and members of the Club attended by invita- 
tion. About thirty members assembled at Battlefield to hear a 
most interesting address by Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Burne, D.S.O., 
on “ The Battle of Shrewsbury.” 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, THURSDAY, 2 SEPTEMBER, 1948 
The Stiperstones 

Leader: Mr. E. A. Turner. 

Although rain fell almost continuously, a small party of members 
drove by way of Minsterley, Snailbeach and The Bog, to the southern 
end of the Stiperstones. Thence they walked along the ridge to the 
Devil’s Chair, where tea was taken and a short talk given by Mr. 
Turner, on the natural features of the area. The return was by 
way of Crowsnest Dingle to Snailbeach. 


\F 
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AFTERNOON EXCURSION, TUESDAY, 14 SEPTEMBER, 1948 
Whitchurch 
Leader: Mr. J. R. W. Whitfield, LL.B. 


On the way to Whitchurch the party of thirty members made 
short stops at Tilley, Wem, Tilstock and Alkington Hall. At 
Whitchurch the church and museum were visited, and Mr. Whitfield 
described the principal features of each. Tea was taken on Brown 
Moss, and the return was by way of Prees and Preston Brockhurst. 


FIELD MEETING, FRIDAY, 24 SEPTEMBER, 1948 
Mitchell’s Fold and Chirbury 
Leaders: Miss L. F. Chitty and Mr. E. A. Turner. 


Sixty-one members took part in this meeting. The party first 
halted at Stapley Hill and visited the Hoarstones Circle, of which 
an account was given by Miss Chitty. They then walked along the 
ridge of the hill to Mitchell’s Fold, pausing on the summit while 
Mr. Turner explaied the geology of the area. At Mitchell’s Fold 
a picnic lunch was taken, and Miss Chitty related the old legend 
and spoke of the history and significance of the stone circle. The 
site of the Whetstones circle was also visited. The party then 
drove on to Chirbury, where the church was visited and its features 
pointed out by Mr. L. C. Lloyd. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, SATURDAY, 16 OCTOBER, 1948 
Bomere Woods 
Leader: Mrs. A. A. Davis. 


Twenty members spent the afternoon in Bomere Woods with 
the special object of searching for fungi. Although the conditions 
appeared to be favourable, less than a score of species were recorded. 
Some of the members afterwards enjoyed a picnic tea, while others 
were kindly entertained to tea by Mrs. E. Blanchard. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, FRIDAY, 29 OCTOBER, 1948 
Old Tree Lore (Miss E. R. Lloyd) 


At Rigg’s Hall; the President (Mr. John Salmon) in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary reported on the annual meeting of the 
North-Western Naturalists’ Union, held at Warrington, on 2 
October, and reported that he had been elected President of the 
Union for the ensuing year. 

Miss E, R. Lloyd read a paper on “ Old Tree Lore,” dealing 
with the folklore and medicinal lore of the oak, yew, beech, hazel 
and ash. An interesting discussion followed, and Miss Lloyd was 
thanked on the motion of Mr. W. J. Slack. 
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EVENING MEETING, THURSDAY, 11 NOVEMBER, 1948 
Bird Song (Reginald Harrison) 

At Rigg’s Hall; the President (Mr. John Salmon) in the chair. 

Mr. W. B. Atkin exhibited a small fossil mounted in Plaster-of- 
Paris, to display the method of mounting. Mr. D. T. Wilks exhibited 
a photograph of a Black Tern at Marton Pool, Chirbury, taken 
during the passage of these birds up the country in May. 

The President drew attention to the facilities for week-end 
courses, etc., being offered at Attingham Park Adult College. 

Mr. Reginald Harrison gave an interesting talk on ‘‘ Bird Song,” 
illustrated by records made by Dr. Ludwig Koch. He was thanked 
on the motion of Mr. Dennis F. Hope. 


EVENING MEETING, THURSDAY, 25 NOVEMBER, 1948 
Welsh Surnames (E. A. Turner) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Mr. E. A. Turner read a paper on 
“The Welsh Element in Shropshire Surnames,” which is printed 
on pp. 89-96 of this volume. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, TUESDAY, 7 DECEMBER, 1948 
The British Trust for Ornithology (Bruce Campbell) 


At Morris’s Cafe, Shrewsbury ; Dr. Bruce Campbell, secretary 
of the British Trust for Ornithology, gave a talk on the work of the 
Trust. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 19 JANUARY, 1949 
A Country Diary (Mrs. I. M. Catchpole) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury; Mrs. I. M. Catchpole read a 
paper entitled ‘ Notes from a Country Diary for 1948.” 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 4 FEBRUARY, 1949 
Monumental Brasses (John Salmon) 
At Rigg’s Hall, Shrewsbury ; Mr. John Salmon, B.A., F.S.A. 
(President) gave a talk on ‘‘ Monumental Brasses,’’ illustrated by 
rubbings from his collection. 


ANNUAL MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 16 FEBRUARY, 1949 


At Morris’s Cafe, Shrewsbury ; the President (Mr. John Salmon) 
in the chair. Thirty-six members attended. 

Minutes of the last annual meeting were read, approved and 
signed, and apologies for absence were reported. 
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The Hon. Treasurer (Mrs. C. E. Thickpenny) presented the 
financial statement, showing a credit balance of £464. This was 
accepted. 

The President briefly reviewed the work of the Club during the 
past year. He said that the most important and lasting work of the 
Club was contained in its publications, which were about to be 
resumed after the interruption caused by the war. They preserved 
the original research work of the members and were a permanent 
contribution to local knowledge. He appealed for more original 
investigation in the many fields of knowledge where much work 
still remained to be done, and said it should be the aim of as many 
members as possible to make their own original contributions, 
however small, towards the better understanding and knowledge of 
Shropshire. 

Recorders’ reports were presented by Miss L. F. Chitty, F.S.A. 
(archaeology), Miss E. R. Lloyd (botany), Mrs. L. H. Hayward 
(folklore and custom), Mr. L. C. Lloyd (vertebrate zoology), Major 
Pendlebury (entomology) and Mr. E. A. Turner (geology). 

Mr. John Salmon was unanimously re-elected President. Miss 
R. E. L. Jackson and Miss Mary C. Hill were elected Vice-Presidents. 
The following officers were re-elected: Mrs. Thickpenny (hon. 
treasurer), Mr. L. C. Lloyd (hon. secretary), Mr. R. Harrison (hon. 
excursions secretary), Mr. E. A. Turner (hon. librarian) and Messrs. 
R. D. Bromley and A. E. Cooper (hon. auditors). The recorders were 
also re-elected. 

Owing to the distance of the 1949 meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, no delegate was appointed. Mrs. Thickpenny, Mrs. A. A. 
Davis and the Hon. Secretary were appointed to represent the 
Club on the Council of the North-Western Naturalists’ Union. 

It was decided to hold the Long Meeting in September, with 
headquarters at Warwick and Mr. Salmon as leader. Field meetings 
for the coming season were tentatively arranged. 

It was decided to contribute two guineas to the Kite Preserva- 
tion Fund. 

On the motion of the President, the following addition to the 
rules of the Club was unanimously adopted: “ That nominations 
for the position of President shall be submitted to the Hon. Secretary 
in writing prior to the Annual Meeting, the consent of those nomi- 
nated having been previously obtained.” 

It was reported that during the year a branch of the Club had 
been formed at Bridgnorth. 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 4 MARCH, 1949 
Shrewsbury Street Names (J. L. Hobbs) 


At Rigg’s Hall; Mrs. A. A. Davis (Vice-President) in the chair. 
Mr. John L. Hobbs, F.L.A., F.R.Hist.S., Shrewsbury Borough 
Librarian, gave a talk on “ Shrewsbury Street Names.” 
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EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 18 MARCH, 1949 
Shropshire Architecture (L. C. Lloyd) 
At the Sylvester Horne Institute, Church Stretton, the president 
(Mr. John Salmon) in the chair. 
The Hon, Secretary gave a talk, illustrated by lantern slides, on 
“ Shropshire ‘ Black and White’ Architecture,” for which he was 
thanked on the motion of Miss H. M. Auden, F.R.Hist.S. 


EVENING MEETING, THURSDAY, 31 MARCH, 1949 
The Raven (J. H. Owen) 
At Rigg’s Hall; a paper on “ The Raven,” by Mr. J. H. Owen, 
was read by Mr. R. Harrison, in the unavoidable absence of the 
author. 


FIELD MEETING, TUESDAY, 12 APRIL, 1949 
Ellesmere District 

Leaders: Mrs. A. K. Vaughan Jones and Mr. L. C. Lloyd. 

The party first visited Burlton and then drove on to Petton, 
where the church and moat were seen. At Loppington the church, 
a “ crucked ”’ house, and the only surviving bull-ring in Shropshire, 
were pointed out. Driving on to Colemere, a picnic lunch was taken, 
and the party then walked along the canal bank to Blakemere. 
After inspecting Ellesmere church they had tea at the Boathouse 
Restaurant, and afterwards visited Lee Old Hall by kind permission 
of Mrs. Cholmondeley. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, MONDAY, APRIL 25, 1949 
Bridgnorth 
Leader: Dr. W. Watkins-Pitchford. 
Driving directly to Bridgnorth, the party were met by Dr. W. 
Watkins-Pitchford, who led a most interesting tour of the town. 


After tea at the Swan Hotel, Mr. D. T. Wilks gave a lantern lecture 
at the Grammar School on “ A Derbyshire Man in Shropshire.”’ 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, SATURDAY, 7 MAY, 1949 
Bomere and Condover 
Leader: The President (Mr. John Salmon). 


First visiting the disused thirteenth-century church of St. 
John, Sutton, the party walked by footpath along Sharpstones 
Hill to Bomere, where a picnic tea was taken. The party then walked 
on to Condover, where the hall and church were visited. 
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FIELD MEETING, FRIDAY, 20 MAY, 1949 
The Peak District 
Leader: Mr. D. T. Wilks. 

A large party took part in this meeting, driving via Market 
Drayton, Newcastle-under-Lyme and Leek to Flash, where lunch 
was taken. On to Buxton and Mam Tor, with a visit to the Treak 
Cliff Cavern, noted for the beauty of its stalactites. Tea was taken 
at Castleton, where the Peak Cavern and Peveril Castle were seen. 
On the return journey a visit was paid to the stone circle at Arbor 
Low. 


FIELD MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 22 JUNE, 1949 
Llynclys and Llanymynech Hill 

Leader: Mr. J. H. Owen, 

Members visited Dolgoch Quarry and afterwards walked over 
Llynclys and Llanymynech Hills to Llanymynech, where tea was 
taken. Under the expert guidance of Mr. Owen they saw much of 
geological, botanical and ornithological interest. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, TUESDAY, 12 JULY, 1949 
Attingham Hall 

Leader: Mr. G. L. Trevelyan. 

Members spent an interesting afternoon at Attingham Hall, the 
former seat of Lord Berwick, recently taken over by the National 
Trust, and occupied in part by the Shropshire Adult College,with 
Mr. Trevelyan as warden. He gave a fascinating account of this 
fine eighteenth-century country house, and conducted the members 
on a tour of the grounds, which include a deer park, complete with 
deer. ’ 


FIELD MEETING, TUESDAY, 16 JULY, 1949 
Severn Wildfowl Reserve 
A limited party of thirty members visited the Severn Wildfowl 
Reserve at Slimbridge, Gloucestershire, established by Com- 
mander Peter Scott, M.B.E., D.S.C. There they saw nearly a 
hundred species of duck, geese, etc., from all parts of the world, 
many of which, being used to visitors, permitted a close approach, 


FIELD MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 24 AUGUST, 1949 
Stafford 

Leader: Mr. P. T. Dale (President of the Old Stafford Society). 

Visits were paid to Bury Ring Camp, Stafford Castle and the 
Castle Church, where a picnic lunch was taken. After lunch Mr. 
Dale and other members of the Old Stafford Society led an 
interesting tour through the town, including visits to St. Chad’s and 
St. Mary’s churches. Tea was taken at Jenkinson’s Cafe. 
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LONG MEETING, 8, 9, 10 SEPTEMBER, 1949 


An enjoyable and interesting three-day Long Meeting was held 
at Warwick on 8, 9 and 10 September. On the Monday members 
travelled by train from Shrewsbury to Leamington, where a private 
motor coach met them and drove them to their headquarters, the 
Lord Leycester Hotel at Warwick, which was reached in time for 
lunch. In the afternoon a visit was paid to Warwick Castle under 
the able guidance of Mr. Green, whose seventy-odd years of life 
have been spent amid its treasures. This is no place to give a 
catalogue of the wonderful pictures, furniture, armour, etc., that 
fill the building. They will be found listed in the ordinary guide 
books. After a hasty visit to the Warwick Vase tea was taken at 
the Porridge Pot Cafe, and then a move was made to the parish 
church. Following a welcome from the Vicar, Canon W. H. Elliott, 
well known for his books and broadcasts, Mr. P. B. Chatwin, F.S.A., 
guided the party round this wonderful building. The tower, nave, 
and transepts only date from a rebuilding following a fire in 1694. 
But of the medieval structure there remain the Norman crypt, the 
chapter house (the church was collegiate), the chancel and, above 
all, the Beauchamp chapel. This last was built in obedience to the 
will of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and his superb 
bronze effigy forms the central feature of the chapel. But there are 
many other monuments and much original woodwork, glass and 
statuary (the latter still gilded), making this chapel a veritable 
treasure-house of fifteenth and sixteenth ceutury art. After evening 
dinner the coach conveyed the party to Stratford-on-Avon, where 
they attended a memorable performance of Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream at the Memorial Theatre. 

Tuesday was devoted to a whole day drive in the country 
south of Warwick. Though the day was dull at first, the sun soon 
broke through the clouds. A short detour was made at Chesterton 
to view from the coach the camp on the Fosse Way (the Roman road 
from Lincoln to Bath and beyond), the windmill originally erected 
in 1632 as a summer house by Inigo Jones, and the approximately 
contemporary water mill. The long line of the Cotswolds was 
climbed to Edgehill Tower, where the site of the battle (1642) was 
viewed and described by Mr. Salmon. This was the first large- 
scale battle of the Civil War. The king, after a personally con- 
ducted recruiting drives in Cheshire and North Shropshire, was 
attempting to march on London, but was here forced to meet the 
Parliamentary forces in a battle which proved decisive for neither 
side. A further detour was made through Wroxton where, as in 
so many of the villages in the Banbury district, the thatched 
cottages, built of the warm-coloured local Horton stone form such 
an attractive feature. Lord North lived at Wroxton Abbey. Near 
the village is an interesting stone signpost dated 1686. Next, 
Broughton Castle was visited by courtesy of Lord Saye and Sele, 
who, in spite of the fact that he was in the middle of moving in, 
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personally conducted the party over this wonderful old house, 
part of which, including the chapel, dates back to the fourteenth 
century. As with so many other places in the Banbury district, 
this house has interesting associations with the Civil War. ‘ Old 
Subtilty,” the first Lord Saye and Sale, had secret meetings here 
with Pym, Hampden, Essex and others in the so-called ‘‘ council 
chamber,” some time before the actual outbreak of hostilities. The 
moated grounds with the old gatehouse are very picturesque. A 
hasty visit was paid to the church, with its fine series of monuments, 
and then an excellent lunch was partaken of at the Whateley Hall 
Hotel, Banbury. Driving through Bloxham, where the lofty tower 
and spire of the church were noted, a short halt was made at the 
pretty village of Great Tew, the home of Lord Falkland, and then 
the drive was continued to the Rollright Stones. Here Miss L. F. 
Chitty, F.S.A., gave one of her delightful and informative ten- 
minute talks on the archaeology and legends of this stone circle. 
Chastleton House was next visited. Built in 1603 by Walter James, 
it still remains in the same family. It is one of the finest and 
stateliest of the Cotswold stone houses and quite dwarfs the dimi- 
nutive parish church near-by. Inside the house are many treasures, 
including the Bible used by Charles I on the scaffold. A short halt 
was made at the Four Shire Stone, near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
where Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire and Warwick- 
shire meet (“marsh”’ in Moreton-in-the-Marsh is a corruption of 
“march ’’ meaning border). After tea at Chipping Campden some 
time’ was spent in this charming old town, the least spoilt of the 
Cotswold towns, largely due to its rather retired position. Interesting 
features are the arcaded seventeenth century market hall, the 
fourteenth century house of William Grevel, described on his brass 
as “the flower of the wool merchants of England,” and the fine 
parish church, built on the wool trade, as were most of the great 
Cotswold churches. The interior has been rather spoilt by bad 
nineteenth century restoration, but it houses a fine series of brasses 
and monuments, and a beautiful set of fifteenth century altar 
hangings, copied from those used at the Coronation Service of King 
George V and Queen Mary. On the way back to Warwick a short 
halt was made to see the gatehouse and deer park at Charlecote. 


Wednesday was another perfect autumn day. The party drove 
through Leamington to Stoneleigh Abbey, where special arrange- 
ments had been kindly made for their reception. The charming 
fourteenth century gatehouse range is the chief remnant of the 
monastic buildings. The present vast mansion dates in the main 
from c. 1720 and, like Warwick Castle, is a treasure house of pictures 
and furniture. The rooms occupied by Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort in 1858 remain unaltered. After noting the medieval 
bridge on the main Coventry road, a hasty visit was paid to the 
pretty village of Stoneleigh, where a cruck house was noted, and 
to the church which, amongst other interesting features, boasts a 
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magnificent Norman chancel arch. Lunch was taken at the Queen 
and Castle Hotel, at Kenilworth, after which the Castle was visited 
under Mr. Salmon’s guidance. The Norman keep and the roofless 
great hall are the outstanding features of this great medieval fortress, 
associated with so many famous historic personages and now well 
cared for by the Ministry of Works. Finally a visit was paid to 
Packwood House, now a National Trust property, where the beautiful 
gardens, famed for their topiary work representing the Sermon 
on the Mount, proved even more attractive than the house itself. 
On returning to Leamington, a high tea was served at Bobby’s 
restaurant, after which there was time to visit the gardens and the 
shops as inclination determined, before catching the evening train 
back to Shropshire. ist 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, THURSDAY, 29 SEPTEMBER, 1949 
Shrewsbury Nooks and Corners 
Leader: Mr. L. C. Lloyd. 
This excursion included visits to some of the less well-known 
features of Shrewsbury, including the Old House, Dogpole (by 


kind permission of Mr. Michael Peele and Miss Peele), and the postern 
gate in the town wall below Pride Hill. 


FIELD MEETING, SATURDAY, 8 OCTOBER, 1949 
Severn Wildfowl Reserve 
This was a “repeat” of the Field Meeting held on 26 July, to 


accommodate members who had been unable to take part in the 
previous visit. 


FIELD MEETING, SATURDAY, 22 OCTOBER, 1949 
Boscobel, White Ladies and Tong 
Leaders : The President (Mr. John Salmon) and Mr. L. C. Lloyd. 
The party first visited Boscobel House, where Charles II took 
refuge after escaping from the Battle of Worcester in 1651. Members 
saw the secret hiding place and the Royal Oak in which he is said 
to have secreted himself. At White Ladies the remains of the 
ruined Cistercian nunnery were seen, and a picnic lunch was taken. 
The afternoon was devoted to Tong Church, with its splendid array 
of monuments, Vernon Chapel, and many other features of interest. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, SATURDAY, 5 NOVEMBER, 1949 
Bomere Woods 
Leader: Mr. R. Harrison, M.B.O.U. 


This was the annual “ fungus foray,’ and members spent the 
afternoon lcoking for various species of mushrooms and toadstools 
under Mr. Harrison’s guidance. 


= 
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AFTERNOON MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 23 NOVEMBER, 1949 
The River Severn (R. E. James) 
At Rigg’s Hall; Miss L. F. Chitty (Vice-President) in the chair. 
Mr. R. E. James gave an interesting talk, illustrated by lantern 
slides, photographs and engravings on “ The River Severn.” 


EVENING MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 7 DECEMBER, 1949 
Ringing the Changes (Reginald Harrison) 


At Rigg’s Hall, the President (Mr. John Salmon) in the chair, 

Mr. Reginald Harrison gave a talk, illustrated by diagrams, 
gramophone records, etc., on “ Ringing the changes,” in which he 
dealt in an interesting manner with bells and bell-ringing. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, TUESDAY, 18 DECEMBER, 1949 
Shropshire Church Fonts (E. H. Judd) 


At Rigg’s Hall, Mr. Edwin H. Judd, A.M.I.Mech.E., exhibited 
a series of his water colour drawings of Shropshire church fonts, 
and pointed out their notable features. Members evinced much 
admiration for Mr. Judd’s artistic work. 


EVENING MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 11 JANUARY, 1950 
Birds of a Border Mere (D. F. Hope) 


At Rigg’s Hall; Mr. Dennis F. Hope read a paper on “ The 
Birds of a Border Mere,” printed on pp. 97-105 of this volume. 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 20 JANUARY, 1950 
The Rent-roil of Caus (J. R. W. Whitfield) 
At Rigg’s Hall; the President (Mr. John Salmon) in the chair. 


Mr. J. R. W. Whitfield, LL.B., read an interesting paper on 
“The Rent-roll of Caus,”’ which was followed by a discussion. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 8 FEBRUARY. 1950 
Street Architecture (A. W. Ward) 


At Rigg’s Hall; the President (Mr. John Salmon) in the chair. 

Mr. A. W. Ward gave a talk, illustrated by photographs, on 
“The Street Architecture of Shropshire.”” This was followed by 
considerable discussion, and Mr. Ward answered a number of 
questions. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, FRIDAY, 17 FEBRUARY, 1950 


At Morris’s Cafe, Shrewsbury ; the President (Mr. John Salmon) 
in the chair. 

Minutes of the last annual meeting were read, approved and 
signed. Apologies for absence were received. 

The Hon. Treasurer (Mrs. C. E. Thickpenny) presented the 
statement of accounts for 1949, which was accepted. It was decided 
to deposit the sum of £300 in the West Midlands Savings Bank. 

The President, in his address, reviewed the activities of the 
Club during the past year. 

Recorders’ reports were presented by Miss L. F. Chitty (archaeo- 
logy), Miss L. H. Hayward (folklore and custom), Miss E. R. Lloyd 
(botany), Major Pendlebury (entomology), Mr. L. C. Lloyd (verte- 
brate zoology) and Mr. E. A. Turner (geology). 

On the motion of Major Pendlebury it was agreed that the Club 
should co-operate with the staff of Shrewsbury Museum in the 
maintenance of a wild-flower table. 

Mr. W. J. Heaton presented the annual report of the Bridgnorth 
Branch. 

Mr. W. J. Slack was elected President, and Mr. J. Salmon and 
Mr. J. T. Wattison were elected Vice-Presidents. Other officers 
were elected as follows: Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. C. E. Thickpenny ; 
Hon, Secretary, Mr. L. C. Lloyd; Deputy Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
R. Harrison; Hon. Librarian, Mr. E. A. Turner; Hon. auditors, 
Messrs. R. D. Bromley and A. E. Cooper. The recorders were re- 
elected. 

The Hon. Secretary was appointed delegate to the British 
Association, and Mrs. Thickpenny, Mrs. A. A. Davis and the Hon. 
Secretary were appointed as the Club’s representatives on the 
Council of the North-Western Naturalists’ Union. 

Field Meetings for the coming season were tentatively arranged. 

It was decided to subscribe £2 2s. to the Kite Preservation Fund, 
and £1 1s. to the Shropshire branch of the C.P.R.E. 

On the motion of Mr. Slack, seconded by Mr. Salmon, it was 
decided to increase the annual subscription from 7s. 6d. to 10s., with 
the proviso that where two or more members of a family, living at 
the same address, were members, the first member should pay 10s., 
and the other members 7s. 6d. each. It was further agreed that in 
such cases only one copy of the publications should be supplied. 


EVENING MEETING, TUESDAY, 7 MARCH, 1950 
Shropshire Lantern Slides (S. R. Turner) 


At Rigg’s Hall; Mr. S. R. Turner exhibited a series of his 
lantern slides of Shropshire scenes and architecture, with a com 
mentary. ; 
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AFTERNOON MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 22 MARCH, 1950 
An Old Church (J. Salmon) 


At Rigg’s Hall; the President (Mr. W. J. Slack in the chair). 
Mr. John Salmon, B.A., F.S.A., gave a talk, illustrated by 
lantern slides, on ‘“‘ How to look at an old church.” 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, THURSDAY, 13 APRIL, 1950 
Grinshill 

Leader: Mr. E. A. Turner. 

The main object of this excursion was to visit the old stone 
quarries, by courtesy of the proprietor, Mr. Thursby. The quarries, 
which yielded the famous Grinshill building stone, exhibited 
excellent sections in the Lower Keuper Sandstone, comprising 
flagstones (‘‘ waterstones ’’) and below these the building stone, buff 
and red in colour. The steep southern face of the hill is thickly wooded 
and others, besides the geologists, found much to interest them here 
and on the hill itself. 


LONG MEETING, 24-27 APRIL, 1950 


Perhaps never before or since has a Long Meeting been held in 
such bitterly cold weather as that for which members left Shrews- 
bury on Monday morning, April 24, 1950. Welcome indeed was 
the blazing log fire and the warm luncheon at the Shurdington 
Hotel, just outside Cheltenham. Malmesbury Abbey was the first 
place to be visited, only a fragment of the great monastic establish- 
ment, but what a lovely fragment with its wonderfully rich Norman 
portal and the almost pure white Transitional Norman arcades 
of the nave, all most carefully restored by Sir Harold Brakspear in 
1928-30, making this surely one of the most beautiful churches in 
England. After tea we journeyed to Lacock, one of the most 
attractive villages in England, all now cared for by the National 
Trust. The Abbey retains much of its monastic cloisters attached 
to the 18th century Strawberry Hill Gothic house built by Sanderson 
Miller. This was the home of Henry Fox Talbot, pioneer in photo- 
graphy. Then we travelled on to The Old Court Hotel, Avoncliff, 
near Bradford-on-Avon, our headquarters for the meeting. 

On the Tuesday the weather was kinder, for soon after our arrival 
at Wells, after a brief halt at Croscombe Church to see the 17th 
century woodwork there, the sun came out to cheer us. At the 
Cathedral the Dean met us and gave us a most interesting account 
of this wonderful building, one of the earliest pure Gothic structures 
in the country. There was the west front, the carving of the capitals, 
the approach to the chapter house, the Lady Chapel, the chantry 
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chapels, the early stained glass and much else, all of great interest. 
After lunch we visited the Bishop’s Palace in its lovely garden 
setting, where the Bishop’s wife met us. The chapel and the ruined 
great hall were of particular interest to us, as they were built by 
Bishop Robert Burnell, of Acton Burnell, in the late 13th century. 
Then we went to Wells Museum, where the veteran archaeologist, 
Mr. H. E. Balch, F.S.A., held our undivided attention with his 
description of the Mendip caves and their treasures. Finally we saw 
Wookey Hole and several of the party climbed up Ebbor Gorge to 
the summit of the Mendips, where they were rewarded with a lovely 
view across Somerset to the distant Quantocks. 


On Wednesday we awoke to snow! Undaunted, the party set 
out soon after 9.0 and visited several places in the morning, the 
wonderful little Saxon church at Bradford-on-Avon ; South Wraxall 
Manor (by courtesy of the Hon. Lady Glyn), a most fascinating 
Tudor stone house; Steeple Ashton, a very attractive former 
“wool” town, and the fine 14th century collegiate church at 
Edington, which shows, perhaps better than any other church in 
the country, the transition from Decorated to Perpendicular 
architecture. After lunch at Warminster we had hoped to walk 
across the park from Heaven’s Gate to Longleat House, but the 
weather forbade. However, there were compensations in this, as 
it gave us longer time in this great Elizabethan house, and we were 
allowed to visit the library and other parts not normally open to 
the public. Finally, we saw the little Norman Church at Lullington 
and Farleigh Hungerford Castle. 


On Thursday the weather was kinder and warmer. We drove 
above the lovely Limpley Stoke valley to Bath, where many of the 
party spent the morning, while others journeyed to a recently- 
excavated Roman site at Camerton and the long barrow at Littleton 
Stoney. In the afternoon we saw Little Sodbury Manor, with its 
most interesting great hall, then we journeyed along the Cotswold 
escarpment, with views over the Severn estuary, through Stroud, 
Painswick, Gloucester and Ledbury, where we had tea, and so back 
to Shropshire. 

Blass 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, SATURDAY, 3 JUNE, 1950 
Wenlock Edge 


Leader : Miss M. E. Rose, B.A. 


This was a joint excursion with the Bridgnorth branch of the 
Club. A visit was paid to Wilderhope, and the party walked along 
the Edge to Roman Bank and Topley Hill, rejoining the coaches 
in Corvedale. 
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FIELD MEETING, THURSDAY, 15 JUNE, 1950 
Plowden, Mainstone and Bishop’s Castle 
Leader: Miss M. C. Hill, M.A. 


Members drove via Church Stretton and Marshbrook to Plowden 
Hall, where they were kindly received and shown round by Mrs. 
Plowden. Lydbury North church was seen, and a picnic lunch was 
taken in Stank Lane, the old coach road. Afterwards Mainstone 
church was visited, and the party walked thence to Bishop’s 
Castle. Here tea was taken, and the return journey was via Lea 
Bank and Marshbrook. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, SATURDAY, 24 JUNE, 1950 
The Stiperstones 
Leader: Mr. E. A. Turner. 
This was another joint excursion with members of the 
Bridgnorth branch. The party drove to Snailbeach, walked up the 
valley to Lord’s Hill and through The Hollies to the Vessons Farm. 
Thence to Blakemore and along the ridge, where a picnic tea was 


taken. The return to Snailbeach was by way of Mytton’s Beach and 
Crowsnest Dingle. 


_FIELD MEETING, TUESDAY, 18 JULY, 1950 
Corvedale 

Leader: Mr. L, C, Lloyd. 

Visits were paid to the thirteenth century Forester’s Lodge at 
Upper Millichope, Munslow Church, and Diddlebury Church. After 
a picnic lunch the route was via Leaton and Bouldon to the Heath 
Chapel, an unrestored Norman structure of c. 1100. From here the 
party visited Thonglands and Holgate church and castle. Tea was 


taken at Much Wenlock, and on the way home a halt was made at 
Harley Church. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, WEDNESDAY, 26 JULY, 1950 
Attingham Park 
Leader: Mr. G. L. Trevelyan. 


This was a joint meeting with the Old Stafford Society. Mr. 
Trevelyan gave a short talk on the history and character of the 
house, and afterwards conducted the party on a tour of the house 
and grounds. 
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FIELD MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 23 AUGUST, 1950 
Shawbury, Moreton Corbet, etc. 
Leader: Mr. J. R. W. Whitfield, LL.B. 


The party first visited Shawbury Church and Moreton Corbet, 
with its interesting church and remains of two sixteenth-seven- 
teenth century mansions. Stanton-on-Hine Heath was next visited, 
and here a picnic lunch was taken. After lunch the party drove on 
to Petsey, a timber-framed house of 1634, Hodnet Church, Bletchley, 
Moreton Say Church, Ightfield Church and Edstaston Church, 
with its fine late Norman doorways. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, SATURDAY, 2 SEPTEMBER, 1950 
The Ironbridge Gorge 
Leader: Mr. L. C. Lloyd. 


The purpose of this excursion was to visit some of the places 
associated with eighteenth-century industrial developments, a 
sphere in which Shropshire made contributions of fundamental 
importance. Visits were paid to Coalbrookdale, Madeley, Iron- 
bridge and Coalport, tea being taken at the Bridge Hotel. After- 
wards Broseley was visited and a derelict beam engine inspected. 


FIELD MEETING, TUESDAY, 12 SEPTEMBER, 1950 
Herefordshire Hop Country 
Leader: Miss E. M. Jancey, M.A. 


The special object of this meeting was to see something of the 
hop-growing industry of Herefordshire, as carried on both by tradi- 
tional hand methods and by the latest mechanical methods. Driving 
via Church Stretton, Ludlow and Leominster to the foot of Dinmore 
Hill, the party turned off to visit Leighton Court farm, where hops 
were picked by machine. After a picnic lunch a visit was paid 
to Thinghill Grange (by courtesy of Mr. P. Andrews) to pick hops 
in the yards, to watch the measuring and drying, and to see the 
packing, done here in a fourteenth-century granary. Tea was taken 
at Hereford. 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION, SATURDAY, 30 SEPTEMBER, 1950 
The Wrekin 
Leader: Miss L. F. Chitty, F.S.A. 


Members climbed leisurely to the summit, where Miss Chitty 
pointed out the salient features of the great double camp, of Iron 
Age date, and other features such as the Needle’s Eye, etc. Tea was 
taken at the Forest Glen Pavilion. 
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AFTERNOON MEETING, FRIDAY, 3 NOVEMBER, 1950 
Oberammergau (Miss E. G. Blanchard) 


At Rigg’s Hall; Miss E. G. Blanchard read an interesting paper 
entitled “Two ‘Caradocians’ at Oberammergau,” in which 
she gave an entertaining account of a visit made by herself and 
another member of the Club. 


EVENING MEETING, FRIDAY, 17 NOVEMBER, 1950 
Woodworkers of Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries (S. French) 


At Rigg’s Hall; Mr. Stanley French gave an interesting illus- 
trated talk on ‘‘ Woodworkers of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries.” 


AFTERNOON MEETING, WEDNESDAY, 29 NOVEMBER, 1950 
The Pattern of Agriculture (W. J. Slack) 
At Rigg’s Hall; The President (Mr. W. J. Slack) gave a talk on 
“The Pattern of Agriculture in Shropshire,” which was followed 
by a discussion. 


EVENING MEETING, TUESDAY, 19 DECEMBER, 1950 
Development of Craven Arms (G. T. Evans) 
At Rigg’s Hall; the President (Mr. W. J. Slack) in the chair. 
Mr. G. T. Evans, of Oakengates, gave an interesting talk, 
illustrated by maps and diagrams, on ‘“‘ The Development of Craven 
Arms.” This was followed by a discussion, and Mr. Evans was 
thanked on the motion of Mr. E. A. Turner. 
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RECORDER'S REPORTS ON ARCHAEOLOGY 
By Lily F. Chitty, F.S.A. 


1946-7 


.  Prehistoric.—In country that is naturally devoid of flint and 
situated far from its native chalklands, every scrap of flint found is 
worthy of careful scrutiny. In the Glacial Drift of Shropshire, 
notably on our Northern Plain, there are occasional battered 
nodules of flint, generally densely weathered, derived ultimately by 
ice action from N.E. Ireland and the Irish Sea. Such poor flint is, 
as the late Mr, T. C. Cantrill showed (Shrops. Arch. Trans., XLVI 
(1931), 21), unsuitable for making good implements, though flakes 
were occasionally struck from it, and even trimmed into rough 
implements, probably by men who knew how to work better kinds 
of fresh flint. Such a bulbar flake, of dull buff flint, was picked up 
by Professor E. Estyn Evans, F.S.A., on the flood-plain of the 
Severn, N.E. of Eyton Gorse, Alberbury, about a mile from the site 
of the Eyton cist burial: during his holiday last summer also, he 
found a small core-scraper of opaque yellow-brown flint on the 
steep N.W. face of Lyth Hill, on the path leading up to the cottage 
at the entrance to what was Spring Coppice, 7.e., near the site of the 
flints found by Mr. W. T. Rennie and presented to Shrewsbury 
Museum in 1923-4. 


On the top of Grinshill (The Clive) Mr. C. J. Lawson picked up 
a small flint scraper that has been in fire; it appears to be of 
imported material ; it will be recalled that two flint implements of 
Mesolithic character have already been found in the same locality, 
so a careful watch should be kept for others by anyone walking 
over the hill. 


The Rev. J. E. Gordon Cartlidge kindly sent for my inspection 
a rough-hewn. flint implement of exceptional size for Shropshire ; 
it was probably used as a hoe or a pick (6} inches long, 2 in. wide, 
14 in. thick). It was found by Mr. Townley Kelsall while hoeing 
turnips on the field west of the Woodhouse Farm, in the Parish of 
Shifnal, in May, 1945. Mr. Kelsall found also a narrow brown flint 
flake, slightly worked, and a peculiar stone that may have been used 
as a rough tool and broken ; these he is kindly presenting to Shrews- 
bury Museum. The district is a new one for prehistoric finds, but 
Mr. Gordon Cartlidge believes an early trackway passed through it. 
Mr. Carter, who lived on the Mount, Shrewsbury, once told me that 
his son, when a boy, used to find flint arrowheads on ploughed 
fields round Priorslee ; their fate is unknown; 
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In the Clun Town Hall Museum, our friend, Mr. Tom Hamar, 
carries on his great work of collecting and mapping local discoveries 
of flint implements and other objects of interest. He has made an 
excellent model and restoration of the Bronze Age Burial Circle 
which he and the late Mr. H. C. Jones excavated at Bicton, near 
Clun. 

The most important prehistoric find in Shropshire during the 
past year is the stone axe of Bridlington (Yorkshire) type, unearthed 
at the bottom of a trench 7-8 feet deep, by Mr. Ronald Wilkes, when 
he was laying a pipe-line at the north end of Falstaff Street, Green- 
fields, Shrewsbury, on 28 October, 1946; the site was opposite 
No. 194 : the axe was exhibited to our Club by Mr. R. E. James on 
1 November, and is now safe in Shrewsbury Museum. I hope to 
publish a full report in the Shropshire Archaeological Transactions. 

Now that our fine Prehistoric Collection can return from its 
wartime exile to re-occupy the ground floor of Rowley’s House, we 
hope to carry out great improvements in its exhibition and labelling 
and, ultimately, to produce a much-needed catalogue. 


Roman.—What may well prove to be an epoch-making dis- 
covery has been made from the air by Dr. J. K. St. Joseph, Ph.D., 
F.S.A. When flying along the line of Watling Street he located 
the sites of no less than three unrecognised Roman stations, one 
of them a bridge-head fort at Wroxeter. Dr. St. Joseph hopes to 
cut trial trenches this summer. 

Our member, Mr. John Whitfield, has reported that temporary 
houses have been erected on the site of the Roman cemetery at the 
approach to Whitchurch ; it is important that all building opera- 
tions in Whitchurch should be carefully watched, as I feel convinced 
that ultimately it will prove to be the site of the Roman Mediolanum. 

Mr, W. E. Andrews has revived the report of a Roman bath and 
dressing-room in the grounds of Downton Castle, just across the 
border into Herefordshire. ‘“‘ Roman Baths ” and “‘ Roman Caves ” 
appear on certain maps, but never on those of the Ordnance Survey. 
Enquiries made from Mr. C. A. Boughton Knight, in 1928, established 
the fact that the bath was actually built by Richard Payne Knight 
late in the 18th century, but some local wag told a visiting surveyor 
that it dated from Roman days ; hence much confusion : apparently 
it remains a local joke on the unwary so it is as well to place the facts 
on record. I myself had been much mystified by the entry and was 
quite relieved to learn that the supposed Roman site is merely a 
product of the Romantic Movement. 


Mediaeval and later.—While fishing in the Lyde Hole above 
Earlsdale, Pontesford, last September, Capt. Cecil Fielden noticed 
a piece of red tile lying in the pool; on picking it up he found 
that the reverse bore a raised pattern. It proves to be a fragment 
of an encaustic tile of what I believe to be a Cistercian design, of 
which there is a good piece of flooring in one of the chapels at Strata 
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Florida Abbey, Cardiganshire; there is also a complete example 
of the same tile among six that are placed in a frame in the chancel 
of Pontesbury Church. 

Among accessions to Shrewsbury Museum, we may note the 
dagger of General Thomas Mytton, who captured Shrewsbury for 
the Parliament in 1645. 

In turning to records of Coins we should note the discovery 
of an interesting coin-like object found, by Mr. H. J. Lipscombe, in 
removing clay from the wheel of his car after a visit to Haughmond 
Abbey. This was identified by the British Museum as a counter for 
use with the abacus, the counting board in general use before the 
introduction of Arabic numerals; the date is about 1500 and the 
type is French, but was no doubt used in this country. 

Mr. J. L. Hobbs is on the track of an Elizabethan coin found 
near Oswestry, and Mr. I. J. Herring reports that a James I half- 
groat (1603-4) was found in the garden of one of his pupils, B. S. 
Childs, 31 Burnt Houses, Buildwas. 

A hoard of four gold and twenty-nine silver coins, probably 
hidden in the time of Charles I, were found in digging a trench to 
lay an electric cable in a passage off the Bull Ring, Whitchurch, on 
25 February, 1946 ; the Coroner’s inquest found them to be Treasure 
Trove and the finders were duly rewarded. 


Personal.—I feel that we should place on record the retirement 
of our old friend Mr. E. J. James, after a lifetime’s service to our 
Public Library and Museum, and express to him our gratitude for 
all the help he has so frequently given to us, both as a Club and 
individually. 

We welcome, as Caradoc members, his successor, Mr. John L. 
Hobbs, F.L.A., the new Borough Librarian and Curator, and his 
son, Mr. Ronald E. James, Assistant Curator. 


Archives.—Another important new appointment is that of our 
County Archivist, Miss Mary C. Hill, M.A., who has already accom- 
plished fine work in arranging, cataloguing, preserving and making 
accessible a wealth of Shropshire documents. Since her appointment, 
in March, 1946, there have been a considerable number of accessions 
by gift and deposit. 

Mr. Hobbs has also kindly supplied a list of manuscripts added 
recently to the Shropshire County Depository at the Shrewsbury 
Public Library. 


Survivals.—Mr. Salmon’s very interesting paper on Windmills 
reminds us that we ought to have a list of those that formerly existed 
in this county, of which a number of towers survive. 

Another kind of “ Bygones”’ of which at least drawings of the 
remaining examples should be preserved (and preferably the actual 
objects collected for the Folk Museum we hope Shropshire will some 
day possess) is old-fashioned farm implements. I was reminded of 
this by a drawing sent me by Mr. P. H. B. Gardner, of an iron object 
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picked up on a field near Offa’s Dyke in the Leighton Woods, near 
Welshpool : neither I nor other members of the Club could identify 
the object, but Dr. I. C. Peate, Keeper of the Department of Folk 
Life in the National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, promptly recognised 
it as a hay-hook used for drawing out hay from a haystack, for 
feeding animals ; it was, of course, originally attached to a wooden 


handle. 
1947-48 

Prehistoric.—Flint implements have been found on _ the 
Longmynd by Mr. C. Baker, at the fork of the Port Way and its 
westerly branch south of Robin Hodd’s Butts, also on a site adjoining 
the western track above his house at Darnford; Mr. Baker has 
presented his finds to Shrewsbury Museum. With them in Rowley’s 
House is exhibited a photograph of the stone celt found by the late 
Mr. J. G. Dyke between the Butts and the Port Way in 1895, which 
his son, Mr. D. O. Dyke, has given to the National Museum of 
Wales, Cardiff. 

Above Hemford (7.e., Yr Hen Ffordd, “ The Ancient Road,” 
continuing the Stapeley Hill ridgeway north-eastward), an unfinished 
stone hammer was found in blue clay below the hill peat, confirming 
its Bronze Age date. 

A large adziform stone with the shaft-hole countersunk but 
having a short parallel centre, found among pebbles beside the 
Severn at Dudmaston, Quatt, is published in the Shropshire Archaeo- 
logical Transactions, LII (1947), 129-138). The original is to be 
preserved in the Bridgnorth Museum, but a cast has been made 
for Shrewsbury. 

Our Museum has also received a small hourglass-perforated stone 
hammer found by the late Mrs. Ward, of Wem (nee Davies), when a 
child, in Pit Leasow, in or near an old lead pit, on Callow Hill, near 
the road from Minsterley to Habberley. 

Five flint arrowheads were turned up by a bulldozer in 1943 
on the Child’s Ercall aerodrome; the sole survivor (so far as is 
known) is a barbed-and-tanged specimen of grey translucent flint, 
which has been given by the finder to the National Museum of 
Wales, Cardiff, although it was represented to him by the Assistant 
Keeper that Shrewsbury should have a prior claim. 

It is hoped to publish all these new discoveries in detail in the 
Shropshire Archaeological Transactions. 

Roman.— Trial trenches have been cut by Dr. J. K. S. St. 
Joseph, F.S.A., on the site at Wroxeter that he discovered from the 
air, which he believes to be the long-sought Legionary Fortress that 
preceded the town of Viroconium Cornoviorum!; the results are not 
vet published. 





1 The suggested Legionary character of the Bridgehead Fort at Wroxeter 
is no longer accepted : it was more probably an Auxiliary establishment (see 
J. K. St. Joseph, Journal of Roman Studies, XLIII (1953), 84; Tyans. 
Birmingham Arch. Soc., LXIX (1952), 53-56). 
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A wooden shovel found by the late Dr. J. Woodward Riley, of 
Pontesbury, in a coal cellar near the Roman Gravels at the top of 
the Hope Valley, has now reached Shrewsbury Museum. I under- 
stood from Dr. Riley that it derived from an old mine-working in 
the locality, as did another specimen already in the Museum. Their 
Roman date is not certain. 


Mediaeval and later.—Recorded finds of later date are few this 
year. Richard Esp brought in to Rowley’s House a spindle-whorl 
ploughed up by his father in Withybed field, Harnage Grange, in 
1947, which has been added to our growing collection of such objects. 


An Anglesey token (c. 1780-90) was found at Hordley by a 
school boy and presented to Shrewsbury Museum. Tokens exhibited 
at Caradoc Meetings were a halfpenny of 1664, issued by John 
Millington, of Shrewsbury (shown by Mr. J. T. Wattison), and one 
issued for Ironbridge and Ketley, 1789, showing the Iron Bridge 
erected ten years previously (exhibited by Mr. J. Salmon). 


The Shrewsbury Chronicle celebrated its 175th Birthday during 
the week including 23 November, 1947, with an exhibition illus- 
trating the history of the county paper and with lectures, including 
one by Mr. A. W. Ward, M.I.C.E., our former Borough Surveyor, on 
“The Shrewsbury of 1772.” An event of 1946-7 was the publication 
of Mr. Ward’s new book, Shrewsbury: a Rich Heritage, beautifully 
illustrated with many photographs of buildings in the town. 


1948-49 


Prehistoric.—The most outstanding discovery made in Shropshire 
in 1948 was the revelation of the character of the Grey Stones Circle, 
on the hills eight miles west of Clun, a site believed to have been 
destroyed before 1883, when the stones then visible above ground 
were removed. They stood N. of the Clun-Kerry Hills Ridgeway 
above the Anchor, p. Bettws-y-Crwyn. The site was till recently 
concealed under heather and peat, with rough grass and rushes, 
but in the autumn of 1947 mechanical ploughing ruthlessly dragged 
off this covering and revealed the remains of a wide circular wall 
of rough stones with internal and external kerbs of larger blocks, 
enclosing a sandy area nearly 100 feet in diameter : this was almost 
certainly the ring-wall of a destroyed round barrow of Early-Middle 
Bronze Age type, well-known from examples excavated in South 
Wales. We owe the knowledge of this discovery to our members, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Bird, of Mardu, near Clun, who went to revisit 
the Grey Stones site last summer and found the place devastated. 
They reported the damage and took me to see the revealed monu- 
ment, when we made a rough plan. It is hoped that further destruc- 
tion may be prevented and that careful excavations may be carried 
out. 


Ty 
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Such destruction warns us of the importance of keeping a watch 
on all early sites and I do beg members who live in the vicinity of 
ancient remains (and who in Shropshire can be far from them ?) to 
pay occasional visits to see that they are still in reasonably good 
condition and have not suffered from wilful or ignorant damage. 
Any such damage should be promptly reported, so that necessary 
action may be taken. 

As valuable as the new light thrown on the Grey Stones Circle 
is the evidence that the hill-peat of our western hills covers, and is 
therefore of later date than, the older Bronze Age level, a fact 
already known from remains on and near Stapeley Hill. 

That widespread fresh ploughing on the Clun Hills has not yet 
brought in a crop of new discoveries may be because it has not 
penetrated to the early level from which, e.g., flint implements 
derive, but they should be watched for and promptly reported, with 
precise records of their source in place, depth and nature of soil. 

Flint implements have been found by Mr. and Mrs. Bird on 
several sites near Mardu, and it is now clear that they are to be 
expected north of the Clun as well as near the southern trackway. 

They should be watched for also nearer Shrewsbury. The late 
Mr, Francis Jackson, while Curator of the Roman City at Wroxeter, 
picked up a number of flints on ploughed fields in the neighbourhood, 
some of which he gave to child visitors : I am anxious to trace these, 
as they should not be lost to science. 

Ivor Williams, of Harlescott, a pupil at the Priory School, has 
just found on the bank of the River Severn between Atcham and 
Wroxeter a very fine flint flake implement which I hope he will 
present to Shrewsbury Museum. 

When our Club visited Bomere Woods last autumn, we observed 
the deep cutting and the rampart thrown up at each end of the long 
glacial mound between Bomere and Shomere, which transformed it 
into a defensive site, probably of Early Iron Age date. A similar 
site, with both ends defended by banks and ditches, exists at Stocket, 
between Crosemere and Whattall Moss, S.E. of Ellesmere. Linking 
on to the eastern defences, close to Sweat Mere, remains of a stone 
causeway have been located by Mr. H. J. Brooks and Mr. Donald 
Moore, of Attingham Hall, and among the stones they found half a 
large quern of very hard limestone, broken across the hole, which 
Mr. Moore has brought in to Shrewsbury Museum. 


Roman.—Dr. J. K. S. St. Joseph hopes to continue work this 
year on the excavation of the probable site of the Legionary Fortress 
near Wroxeter!; we anxiously await his published results. 

Our member, Mr. John Whitfield, who is watching for more 
Roman finds in Whitchurch, reports the discovery (and destruction) 
of a corroded lamp of Aladdin’s type when the stables at the back of 
the “Star” in Watergate were converted and the floor lowered 








1 See footnote on p. 37. 
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about five years ago ; it was probably another Roman metal lamp, 
like two examples already known from Sedgeford and from below 
the Market Shed. Other reported discoveries are under investiga- 
tion. 

A curious circular object of lead (or pewter ?) that may be of 
Roman origin was picked up on a ploughed field on Llynclys Hill 
by Miss Mary Owen, who also found an egg-cup close by. The object 
has not yet been identified, although several experts have examined 
it ; it may well be a late Roman discoidal brooch from which the 
hinges have been broken off, or perhaps the fitting from the centre 
of a bowl, although a later date is possible. Miss Owen has now 
presented it to Shrewsbury Museum. She found also a stone for 
casting beads, of medieval origin, which she gave to the National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 


Mediaeval and later.—tIn the grounds of Sibdon Castle, near 
Craven Arms, Mrs. R. M. Holden discovered a quantity of pottery 
fragments, identified as slip ware of the late seventeenth century 
and probably made in the locality ; with them was a coin of William 
of Orange, dated 1689. By Mrs. Holden’s permission, these are now 
exhibited in Shrewsbury Museum. 

Members who have inspected the remaining part of Old St. Chad’s 
Church, Shrewsbury, are distressed by its shocking condition and 
the disgraceful state of the interior, into which children have 
climbed through a broken window ; a report has been sent to the 
Archdeacon of Salop. 

To close on a happier note. We welcome the formation of the 
new Oswestry Antiquarian Society and wish them a successful 
career and great discoveries in a region of exceptional interest, 
which has not hitherto received the intensive research that it 
certainly merits. 


1949-50 


Local Archaeology is decidedly alive. Several members of our 
Club are taking an active part in preparations for the Archaeological 
Survey of the West Midlands inaugurated by the University of 
Birmingham under the leadership of Mr. K. D. M. Dauncey. 

The most important work carried out during the past year in 
connection with this Survey is the PETROLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF 
STONE IMPLEMENTS, now in progress in the Geological Department 
of Birmingham University by Professor F. W. Shotton and his 
Staff. All the stone implements in Shrewsbury Museum (not those 
of flint) have already been “ sliced” and returned, with the slight 
excision skilfully restored, and the results promise to be of intense 
interest, the Shropshire evidence being especially valuable. 


Prehistoric.—In this connection it is good to record that Mrs. 


Jasper More has rediscovered two of the missing stone axes from 
the hoard of four found near Netley in or about 1849. 
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Recently acquired flint implements in the Clun Town Hall 
Museum include a lovely thin polished knife of a rare subrectangular 
form, found near Sowdley Wood, east of Clun, and two leaf-shaped 
arrowheads partly polished from different sites in the parish of 
Bettws-y-Crwyn. 

Flint and stone implements are now coming to light on the banks 
and in the vicinity of the Severn from Shrewsbury to Wroxeter and 
more should be watched for. 


We have already recorded the conical-butted stone axe found 
in 1946 at the top of Falstaff Street, in the northern part of Shrews- 
bury and within the ancient Island of Coton. Now, from Prebendary 
A. C. Lawson’s allotment, only two fields north of that site, on the 
edge of the Greenfields Housing Estate, a core implement of brown 
flint has been reported by C. and J. Lawson, together with a number 
of Drift flints, unworked. It should here be mentioned that another 
allotment holder, aged 90, is known to have carted rubbish from the 
Slipper Inn, Mardol, to the vicinity ; hence finds of many clay pipes 
near Broom House. 


Worked flints have been found in the Severn bank below Atcham. 
Ivor Williams has presented to Shrewsbury Museum the long 
flint flake implement reported last year ; it came from the Severn 
bank north of Lower Brompton in Berrington parish. 


Another Priory School boy, F. G. Davies, picked up a fine per- 
forated stone axe-hammer on the Sharpstones Hill (Condover 
parish) and has lent it to the Museum. The edge of a large axe- 
hammer, marked “Brompton Ford, 1940,” is in the Bantock Museum 
Wolverhampton, with a collection of objects from Wroxeter sold 
during the war; this was never recorded locally, but Mr. W. J. 
Slack tells me that the Severn was deepened in this sector in 1940 
as an anti-tank defence, so the implement was presumably dredged 
up at that time. The site is only a short distance upstream from 
the place where the flint was discovered ; it is also in Berrington 
parish. 

These three new finds will be published in the forthcoming issue 
of the Shropshire Archaeological Transactions, at the end of my 
paper on Flint Implements recently found south of the Severn and 
on the Longmynd, where, at Darnford, Mr. C. Baker has now found 
six more flints, three of them worked. 


Mr. Graham Jones, of Pontesbury, on seeing a photograph of 
the Sharpstones axe-hammer, told me that when his grandmother, 
the late Mrs. Corfield, was living at Westhope Hall, Diddlebury, 
there was a similar axe-hammer of stone in the coalshed among the 
coal-hammers ; of its history he knows nothing. Later it came with 
her possessions to Pontesbury, but has now vanished. This should 
be placed on record in the hope that someone may recollect where it 
was originally found; also, lest it should turn up again in the 
Pontesbury district with a false provenance ! 
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On 12 October, 1949, the Shropshire Archaeological Society 
visited the site of the GREY STONES CIRCLE, Bettws-y-Crwyn, which 
was described in my last Report. We found the stone ring-wall 
and the area enclosed already so weathered and grassed over 
that it would scarcely have been recognisable had I not seen it 
when first revealed by the plough. No further damage is to be 
done and Mr. A. J. Bird hopes to arrange for a survey to be made. 

No Bronze Implements have been reported for a long time from 
Shropshire, although deep draining and ploughing must sometimes 
touch Bronze Age levels. I hope it does not mean that bronze 
implements have acquired some market value and so are liable to 
vanish without trace. Prehistoric Pottery, too, is conspicuous 
by its absence. 

A report was received of an unrecognised hill-fort on Grig Hill, 
Ruyton-XI-Towns. But when the hill was subsequently inspected 
by Mr. C. W. Phillips, F.S.A., Archaeology Officer to the Ordnance 
Survey, he pronounced a series of terraces to be of natural origin, 
accentuated by timber-hauling. 

It is a relief to learn that the report of a threat of planting the 
famous camp on Caradoc above Church Stretton was unfounded. 

Of small portable antiquities that may date from the Iron Age 
or later, a spindle-whorl was found by a pupil of Shrewsbury 
Technical College in a field on Seven Springs Farm, near Much 
Wenlock, and another by Julian Bird, aged 4, on Lane House Farm, 
Mardu, Clun. 


Roman.—The outstanding archaeological discovery made in 
Shropshire in 1949 is the Roman site on the CruckToN Housing 
Estate, in the field N.W. of Cruckton Church, which is the second 
field south of the Roman road west through Yockleton and Stoney 
Stretton to the Long Mountain. We owe the discerning of this site 
to the Pontesbury team of drainers engaged on the work, under their 
foreman, Mr. W. Stephens, who recognised the first sherds found 
as Roman. A thick layer of black clayey soil full of broken Roman 
pottery was found in draining 2 ft. down in the site of a pond 
adjoining the present road; it was covered by a layer of pebbles. 
Excavations have been carried out and rough foundations located 
further up the field, but the site presents many problems which 
it is hoped to solve this year. Mr. J. L. Hobbs has drafted a preli- 
minary Report. 

Part of a large Roman amphora found on the Stretton road near 
Craven Arms is in Clun Museum; the rest, Mr. T. Hamar tells me, 
went to Ludlow Museum. 

Roman pottery has also been found near Atcham ; the site is 
under investigation. 

Now that the Roman Baths and the Forum Colonnade at 
WROXETER have passed under the care of the Ministry of Works, 
much cleaning up is in progress and the plan of the baths and other 
buildings is being clearly defined. We are anxiously awaiting Dr. 
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St. Joseph’s report on the probable site of the LEGIONARY FORTRESS 
at Wroxeter which he discovered from the air; it is hoped that 
further excavations will be carried out during the present year. 

Mr. Whitfield kindly sent me (just too late for inclusion in last 
year’s Record) a number of additional reports of Roman finds 
in Whitchurch and of traces of Roman Roads found in that district. 

From Oswestry, he reported the discovery of a skeleton in Wat’s 
Dyke, probably that of a child or young person ; the bones were 
crushed by a bulldozer in destroying part of the dyke south of 
Oswestry ; some teeth were recovered and Mr. Whitfield saw a 
shinbone still in situ; the body apparently lay inside the bank 
about 2 ft. from the top of the surviving portion ; a house now 
covers the site of this curious burial ; such bones as could be rescued 
are now with Mr. Hobbs. 

From Selsey Bank, Kinnerley, Mr. Whitfield reports a causeway, 
a quern and a wooden chopper. 


Medieval and later.—In the south wall of the chancel of Hopesay 
Church the Rev. A. R. Moss has brought to light a fine Early 
English piscina with an incised cross in the bowl, which had formerly 
been plastered over ; he had also found an interesting ancient chest. 

During the visit of our Club to the ruins of White Ladies Nunnery 
near Boscobel, last October, Mr. L. C. Lloyd and other members 
found a number of encaustic tiles south of the Church and probably 
on the site of the conventual buildings. Mr. Donithorn also picked 
up two pieces of flint, unworked. 

At Bridgnorth, a pair of iron branks, or scold’s bridles, were 
found last year in a chest in the Town Hall and are to be exhibited 
in Bridgnorth Museum. 

Old Shrewsbury.—The broken window of Old St. Chad’s Lady 
Chapel, through which boys used to clamber, has been reglazed 
and we hope secured against sacriligeous young hooligans. 

But the treasures of Old Shrewsbury are by no means safe from 
modern vandalism and stupidity. A fine early timbered house in 
the Gothic tradition behind the Nag’s Head on Wyle Cop is falling 
to pieces ; it has a good carved four-centred archway. Mr. Lloyd 
hopes to photograph it. Mr. S. R. Turner reports such neglect of 
our famous Abbey Pulpit that the panel showing SS. Peter and 
Paul has been “ booted out ”’ since his previous visit. 

Ever since I knew Shrewsbury, it has been a joy to peep through 
the little dark shut opening on to one of our quaintest and best- 
known buildings, the Old Mint. Now the passage is barred by a 
solid door. : 

Surely, to put it at its very lowest, if tourism is to be one of the 
assets of Shrewsbury, especially in the Exhibition year of 1951, it 
is a miserably fatuous policy to destroy and conceal the very 
treasures that are most likely to attract the curious tourist, to say 
nothing of the serious student and of future Salopians, to whom we 
are in some degree responsible for handing on our own rich heritage. 
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RECORDER’S REPORT ON FOLKLORE AND CUSTOM 1947-50 
By Lilian H. Hayward 


Remedies and Cures 


Poultice of violet plants gave relief in a case of cancer. Recom- 
mended by a “wise woman” at Chirbury about 1915 (Sir Offley 
Wakeman). 


Yet another instance of warts being cured by wishing them 
away (young farmer at Radbrook). 


Chilblains should be beaten with holly. (This sounds a very 
painful treatment.) (Soudley). 


Gall Stones. I was told by a local man (November 1948) how 
an old neighbour used to get Herb Robert, and make it into a tea 
for Gall Stones. She maintained that she had thus cured herself. 


Fouls. This is a disease of the feet which occurs in cattle. Cure 
is to turn the animal out while the dew is on the grass. Watch 
carefully where the creature sets its foot, and especially the diseased 
part. On a damp morning this will show easily. Cut out the piece 
of turf where the foot had rested, and turn it upside down. As the 
turf rots away the cow will be cured (Monkhopton 1950). I have 
since been told that this cure (after failing with various ointments, 
etc.) was employed with success at Hatton, near Ticklerton, in 1950. 


Warts. The following was also told me at Monkhopton in 1950. 
My informant had terrible warts on her hand, and a neighbour 
advised her to go to a man who cured warts, and who lived in a 
lonely cottage. “‘ But,’’ said the neighbour, “ he likes you to go on 
a wet day.” So one pouring wet day, she started off with umbrella 
and mackintosh. Arriving at the cottage she found the old gentleman 
at home. He looked at her warts. “ Eh,” he said, “ they bin main 
bad. I mun fetch summat from the garding. You stay here.”’ 
When he came back he told her to put her hand behind her back. 
She did so. He laid something damp and cold on her warts, and held 
it there for a few minutes. ‘‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘ you go back whum, 
and come again in a month’s time, for me to see your hand.”’ During 
the month the warts practically disappeared. When she went back 
to see the old man, she asked him what he had put on her hand. 
He told her that it was a black snail, and after he had laid it on the 
warts he had pinned it onto a blackthorn spike, and as the snail 
rotted away, the warts would disappear. (By a black snail I think 
a slug is intended.) The interesting point of this story is that the 
cure took place as recently as 1949. 


Twigs of young elder shoots, boiled, and the liquid given to 
pigs that do not look well. (Church Stretton). 
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Cattle Charm 


An old cattle charm in the possession of Mr. C. S. Woollam. It 
belonged to his great uncle, John Davies of Penissa’r Llan, near 
Llanyblodwell, who died in 1876, aged 90. He was much in demand 
to cure cattle by his charms. When John Davies died he was found 
to be wearing a locket containing another charm written out ; this 
was for his own preservation from evil spirits. This charm and 
locket, as well as his book of charms, have unfortunately been lost. 

The cattle charm begins with an appeal to evil spirits, and ends 
with “the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost,” These are the 
words of the charm: ‘‘ Charm for Beest Bewitched Abrasac Lord of 
Demons and Evil spirits propitious Powers preserve this Cow of 
John Davies of the ton-ship of blodwell and County of Shropshire 
from Every Evil Demons witchcraft assaults of ye Divel and Evel 
spirrits and from all ill accidents that may happen to the said John 
Davies is cow. In the name of the Father and the Son and the Holey 
Gost amen,” 


Customs. 


Sir Offley Wakeman told me that about fifty years ago he 
regularly saw a brick standing on the kitchen table of a cottage at 
Cound, to keep away floods. Sir Offley said that it was probably 
originally a stone. He suggested that it was an appeasement to 
the river, so sympathetic magic. 

New Year’s Day “ Gifting.”” Mrs. Bird, Mardu, Clun, writes of 
this custom as still very much alive here. “ As soon as it is light 
here on New Year’s morning, the small boys of the neighbourhood 
begin to arrive, generally alone, and chant the rhyme on the doorstep 
of every home. 

“IT wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year, 

A good fat pig to last you all the year, 

A pocket full of money and a cellar full of beer, 

Please to give a New Year’s gift this New Year.” 
The householder should then open the door, and give the boy some 
coppers (silver for the first caller of the day), or mince pies, etc. 
Only the boys go round, of the girls. Boys generally cease “ gifting ”’ 
at the age of eleven. It has been the practice here from time im- 
memorial. The boys who come Gifting to our house come from 
Whitcott Keysett, Mardu, and Newcastle on Clun. I should be 
interested to know if the practice is still carried on anywhere else 
in the county.” 

Miss R. Jackson told me that she had been told of rushlight 
candles being made at Chirbury as late as about 1880. We were still 
making tallow candles for inferior purposes at Ticklerton Court, up 
to about 1890. 

Hallow e’en. A young farmer (Shifnal district) told me that his 
grandparents used to put a bowl of water and a plate of salt on the 
kitchen table for the “ evil spirits.”’ 
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Beliefs 


Of a woman who had been “ queer” for some years, and has 
recently been taken to Bicton, a neighbour said, ‘‘ Ah, poor soul, 
her’s always worst at the bud o’ the leaf, or the fall o’ the leaf” 
(near Ticklerton). 

A woman told me how her mother (who died about ten years 
ago) always cut her hair at the new moon, so that it would grow 
while the moon was waxing (Ticklerton). 

Snowdrops brought into the house used to be considered unlucky. 
I thought this had died out, but a young farmer, from Norton near 
Shifnal, told me that his mother would never bring these flowers 
into the house. On the one occasion that she broke her rule a relative 
unexpectedly died soon after. 

Balk (see Dialect below), in a clover field, is a sign of a death in 
the family during the next year. 

Medical, etc. (Wistanstow). A woman said that it is unlucky for 
a woman who has had a baby to go anywhere until she has been 
churched. Also, it brings bad luck to a house if a woman, who has 
had a baby, enters the house before she has been churched. (Per 
Mrs. Winnington Ingram, who says this is the general idea at 
Wistanstow. Women seem to think more of the bad luck than of the 
religious side). 

Lightning. Houseleek on the house keeps off lightning. (Church 
Stretton). 


Omens and Weather 


(April, 1948). A man in the train foretold a dry cold April 
(which came to pass). He said he knew it by the moon. Asked how, 
he replied, “ That’s my gift.” He added that he knew “ by the form 
of her, and how she hangs in the sky.” 

A tradesman in Church Stretton says he can tell what sort of a 
day it is going to be by the way his cock crows ! He seemed unable 
ot explain further. 

Date for sowing wheat. October 24 is the date of “‘ ancient and 
celebrated” Drayton Dirty Fair (“ Ploughboy” in Shrewsbury 
Chronicle of September 15, 1948). 

Bewdley saying : “‘ Button to chin 

When October is in, 
Nor cast a clout 
Till May be out.”’ 

Spring. When you can put your foot on seven (alternately five) 
daisy flowers, spring has come (Church Stretton and Benthall). 

Robin Superstitions. Some people think it lucky to have a robin 
about the house. Others think it unlucky. A lady (Richard’s Castle) 
told me that robins came to warn her of the approaching death of 
relatives. Whenever she sees a robin in her room, its appearance is. 
always followed by a death. Lately one perched on the rail of her 
bed, and in a few hours she received tidings of the death of a relative. 
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Underground Passages (per Mr. M. Peele, 1947). He had been 
told that at Pickthorn Farm (on footpath north of Stottesdon to 
Didlick ?), there was a castle, or perhaps two, in Roman times or 
thereabouts ; there is still a secret passage said to be from there to 
Stottesdon. 

A “secret passage,”’ discovered in Styche Hall Park, October 
1947, believed to have led to a house, demolished in 1760, in which 
Lord Clive was born. See Shrewsbury Chronicle, October 3, 1947. 
(No doubt as usual a main sewer.) 


Witchcraft 


Mr. Ronald James told me in 1947, about a man who came into 
the Reference Library at Shrewsbury and asked to see a list of 
British philosophers. He then asked Mr. James to choose one for 
him. ‘‘ You see,” said the man, “‘ I’ve been bewitched, and I want 
to ask a British philosopher to take it off me.’’ Mr. James gave him 
the name and address of Professor Joad, thinking that Joad might 
be amused. The man, Mr. James said, may have been queer in his 
mind ; but even so, the story shows that the belief in being possessed 
remains. (Unfortunately Mr. James omitted to get particulars about 
the bewitchment, and the form it took.) 


Ghosts, etc. 


Linley (near Bishop’s Castle). A spectral horseman said to have 
been seen in the past, riding up the drive. Recently a lady had 
““ queer feelings ” there. 

At Monkhopton, 1950, I was told the following, by persons at a 
meeting on folk-lore 

1. The sole occupier of ‘‘ The Cottage,” often hears things being 
thrown about at night. Objects disappear, to appear later. 

2. At Morville Hall a resident has felt when in bed, sheets being 
pulled down, and pulled up again, later in the night. 

3. Monks said to walk along the yew avenue. (I am not sure 
whether this was at Morville or at Monkhopton.) 

The Ghost Rope. An experience at Plaish Hall told me by 
Lady M. on October 16 1949. Lady M, as a girl was staying with 
the Christys at Plaish Hall. She had a small bedroom at the end of 
the Minstrels’ Gallery. The first night she could not sleep, feeling 
that there was a person in the room. A friend had the next bedroom, 
a large room with a big bed. The next night Lady M. asked if she 
might come and sleep with the friend, who agreed. When Lady M. 
went to this room the friend was already in bed. It was a hot night 
in summer, and turning to her friend Miss H., she said, “ Shall I 
draw back the window curtains, to give us some more air?” Miss 
H. agreed. When Lady M. drew back the curtains she was surprised. 
to see a thick rope (perhaps three or four inches thick) hanging 
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down outside the window, about three feet away from it. She asked 
her friend, ‘‘ Whatever is that rope for?” Miss H. turned green 
with fright, and looking out, cried, ‘‘ My God, that’s the Ghost 
Rope.’’ Lady M. said, “ Well, I'll give it a push, and perhaps it will 
disappear.”’ “‘ Don’t do that,” said Miss H., “ If you do, a clammy 
hand will clutch you.’ Lady M. did not feel very frightened. She 
drew the curtains to again, got into bed and soon fell asleep. When 
she awoke in the morning, the rope had gone. This is supposed to 
be the rope with which the man who built the chimneys is said (in 
one version) to have been hanged from one of the chimneys. The 
more usual version is that he was a reprieved murderer and having 
built the chimneys for Judge Leighton, the Judge sent him back to 
prison and execution. In either case he was hanged with a rope. 
This visit would have taken place about 1910. 


Dialect Words and Phrases 


Hen’s Wattle: Red Bergamot. (Hope Bowdler). (Not in the 
Shropshire Word Book.) 

Blue Heron : Common heron. Also incorrectly called Crane, and 
Stork. (Not in Shropshire Word Book.) 

Balk: A bare patch in an arable field, where seed has failed. 
(Members of Young Farmers Club, to whom I gave a talk on Folk- 
Lore at Radbrook in January 1947.) 

Created : Made a scene. Though not uncommon, I have heard 
this expression very often in 1946. (Not in the Shropshire Word 
Book.) 

“We can reckon to have another month’s uncharitable weather.”’ 
(Early in 1947, Ticklerton.) 

A Greeting. “ Well, how bin ’ee a’blowing ?”’ “ Pretty tidy, 
thank ’ee!” 

A woman who was always losing or forgetting things said, ‘“ My 
head’s like a furnace ” (Cardington bus). 

Cribble : (verb) to nag at someone, or complain (Ticklerton). 
Not in Shropshire Word Book. 

Whiffle : (noun) snow. A scud or flurry of snow. Not absolutely 
the same sense in the Shropshire Word Book. (Ticklerton). 

A foolish wind : destructive, doing senseless damage. (Carding- 
ton). 

4 neighbouring rector asked a man if he had been confirmed. 
“ Ay, and I’ve got the marks on mi arm yet.”’ (Hope Bowdler). 

“ That’s a very contageous matter.” (7.e. contentious) Tickler- 
ton. 

The following were heard at or near Ticklerton : 

Seven coloured Linnet : Goldfinch. 
Jesus’ Blood : Lychnis dioica. 
Blackberry Chicks : those hatched in the Autumn. 

Place Names. Wirestitch Lane: between Marshbrook and the 
Hough. The Buttocks : Banky road between Ticklerton and Hope 
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Bowdler. The Parson’s Bit: A patch near Clee St. Margaret, 
formerly belonged to the church. 

Local names of cows: Peggy, Beauty, Primrose, Bluebell, 
Buttercup, Tulip, Rosebud, Nancy (it was explained that this 
means the flower ‘‘ Sweet Nancies”’), Daisy, Daffodil, Dewdrop, 
Snowball (a brown shorthorn), Sheila. 

Local names of wagon horses: Captain, Smiler, Drummer, 
Lion, Thomas, Jolly, Dragon, Digger, Boxer, Diamond, Jimmy, 
Prince, Bowler (to rhyme with owl). Mares: Jewel, Daisy, Darling, 
Dapper, Bounce, Ginger, Blossom, Dolly, Belinda, Bonny. 

Trough : to rhyme with enough (Farmer from Greete). 

Banter down : beat down (t.e., in a bargain). 

Eamur : nearer (Llanymynech per Miss Lloyd). 

Crosslonkard : awkward (Llanymynech per Miss Lloyd). 

Narking : annoying. 

Parents in sense of relations (not confined to father and mother). 
Cf. French. parents : relatives. “ She’s got no parents, not so much 
as an uncle or cousin.” 

Scandalise : (verb) Scandal. Not to shock him, but to talk 
scandal about him. 

Shaping for 21 : Nearly 21 years old. 

Bont (Black Fly) : common. Not in the Shropshire Word Book. 

Uncles and Aunts: Rose Bay (Epilobium angustifolium), 
Rorrington. 

Fireweed : also Rose Bay. Name far earlier than the last word, 
perhaps dates from the Fire of London 1666. 

Codlins and cream: Great Willow Herb (Epilobium hirsutum), 
Ticklerton. 

Chadlock : charlock (Ticklerton). 

“ That’ll bring the nobles to ninepence.” Said of extravagance 
(per Mr. Scott, Church Stretton). 

“As sharp as ever wur a needle’’ (of a person). Heard on 
Cardington bus. 

“The greater the storm the sooner it’s over” (of a woman’s 
confinement). Hope Bowdler. 

“Sons may be good servants, but they are bad masters.’’ Said 
of sons working on a neighbouring farm, Ticklerton. 


RECORDER’S REPORT ON BOTANY, 1947-50 
By Ellen R. Lloyd 


Lists and specimens have been received from Mrs. L. H. Hayward, 
Miss N. M. Mackenzie, Mrs. Pendlebury, Miss E. Ridley, and 
Messrs. J. H. Owen, G. M. Furley, E. M. Rutter and L. C. Lloyd, 
to all of whom we are grateful for their continued interest in the 
botanical work of the club. We are also indebted to Mr. H. A. Hyde, 
Keeper of Botany at the National Museum of Wales, for help in the 
identification of doubtful specimens. 

Mr. E. A. Wilson, of Ellesmere College, has begun work on the 
mosses, algae, etc., of the district, and we are very glad to welcome 
a serious worker on these neglected groups. It is hoped that the 
results of his studies will appear in future issues of this publication: 

During the 1948 season Mr. J. H. Owen devoted special attention 
to the somewhat mysterious and little-understood phenomenon of 
fasciation. He reports having observed fasciated specimens of 
the following species : 

Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale agg.) : many examples, one with 
nine flower-heads. 


Marsh Thistle (Cirsium palustre (L.) Scop.) : three specimens, one 
6ft. high. 


Creeping Thistle (C. arvense (L.) Scop.). 

Mallow (Malva sylvestris L.). 

Teasel (Dipsacus fullonum L.). 

Ribwort Plantain (Plantago lanceolata L.): specimen with four 
flower-heads. 

Great Plantain (P. major L.) : specimen in which flower-head divided 
into three points. 

Red Bartsia (Odontites verna (Bell.) Dum.) : a plant with fasciated 
stem. 

Weld (Reseda luteola L.). 

Fleabane (Pulicaria dysenterica (L.) Bernh.). 

As usual, the roman figures refer to the botanical divisions as 
defined in the Victoria County History of Shropshire, and it has been 
thought well to follow the order and nomenclature of the new Flora 
of the British Isles by Clapham, Tutin and Warburg (Cambridge 


University Press, 1952), which is likely to be the standard work for 
some years to come. 


Aconitum anglicum Stapf. Monkshood 
Caynham (Mrs. L. H. Hayward). 
Hesperis matronalis L. Dame’s Violet 


xX. Caynham (Mrs. L. H. Hayward). 
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Sisymbrium irio L. London Rocket 
III. Oswestry, roadside (E.R.L.). First county record. 

Saponaria officinalis L. Soapwort 
X. Caynham (Mrs. L. H. Hayward). 

Chenopodium polyspermum L. All-seed 
XI. Near Market Drayton (E. M. Rutter). 

Geranium sylvaticum L. Wood Cranesbill 
XII. Wyre Forest (Club members). 

Geranium phaeum L. Dusky Cranesbill 
IV. Worthen churchyard (D. T. Wilks). 

Geranium sanguineum L. Bloody Cranesbill 
XII. Wyre Forest (Club members). 

Geranium pusillum Burm. f. Small-flowered Cranesbill 
XI. Near Market Drayton (E. M. Rutter). 

Ononis repens L. Restharrow 
III. Near Llanymynech ; flowers white (J. H. Owen) 

Sedum telephium L. Orpine 
VII. Haughmond (E. M. Rutter) 

Daphne laureola L. Spurge Laurel 
XIII. High Rock, Bridgnorth (R. S. Lucas). 

Carpinus betulus L. Hornbeam 
VIII. Harnage : two small trees in hedge (G. M. Furley). 

Gentiana campestris L. Field Gentian 
VIII. Benthall (Miss N. M. Mackenzie). 

Myosotis hispida Schlecht Early Forget-me-not 
VIII. Boreton, Condover (Miss N. M. Mackenzie). 

Atropa belladonna L. Deadly Nightshade 
VIII. Stevens Hill, Cound, several bushes (G. M. Furley). 

Datura stramonium L. Thorn-apple 


III. Near Oswestry (Miss M. Hignett). 
VII. Castlefields, Shrewsbury, appearing adventitiously in allotment 


(L. C. Lloyd). 

Pinguicula vulgaris L. Common Butterwort 
VIII. Townbrook Valley, Church Stretton (Miss N. M. Mackenzie). 

Verbena officinalis L. Vervain 


III. Llanymynech (Miss N. M. Mackenzie). 
X. Near Stoke St. Milborough (Mrs. L. H. Hayward). 


Marrubium vulgare L. White Horehound 
VIII. Boreton, Condover (Miss N. M. Mackenzie). 

Petasites fragrans (Vill.) C. Presl. Winter Heliotrope 
Ill. Nr. Llanymynech (J. H. Owen). 

Sagittaria sagittifolia L. Arrow-head 
VII. Uffington (Miss N. M. Mackenzie). 

Ornithogalum umbellatum L. Star of Bethlehem 
VII. Whixall Moss : three plants (W. J. Pendlebury and J. T. Wattison). 

Allium vineale L. Crow Garlic 
VIII. Caradoc, Church Stretton (J. D. E. Hyslop). 

Colchicum autumnale L. Autumn Crocus 
VIII. Farley (Miss N. M. Mackenzie). 

Galanthus nivalis L. Snowdrop 


VIII. Near Pulverbatch (Miss N. M. Mackenzie). 
Stevens Hill, Cound (G. M. Furley). 
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RECORDER’S REPORT ON VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY, 1947-50 
By L. C. Lloyd, F.L.S., M.B.0.U. 


In effect this is a report on the birds, since no particularly 
noteworthy observations on mammals, reptiles or batrachians have 
been received. 

During the four years under review a number of interesting 
occurrences in Shropshire ornithology have been recorded. Rarities 
recorded include a Black-throated Diver near Ellesmere on 7 Decem- 
ber 1950; a Black-necked Grebe at Halston on 11 April 1932; a 
White-eyed Pochard (Ferrugineous Duck) near Bayston Hill in the 
summer of 1937 ; a Little Auk at Shawbury on 12 February 1950 ; 
and a Wryneck near Bucknell in 1950. Unusual duck visitors 
included a Scaup at Ellesmere on 27 December 1946, a Smew at 
Aqualate Mere in January 1949 and February 1950, and a Gadwall 
on the Severn at Cound on 3 January 1948. 

The remarkable inland passage of Terns which took place in 
April and May, 1948, resulted in an unusual number of records of 
Common Terns in late April, and in the occurrence of parties of 
Black Terns—very uncommon so far inland—in May. The Waxwing 
“invasion ”’ of early 1947 produced a number of Shropshire records 
for this species. 

Interesting breeding records include the observation of young 
Ring Ouzels near Church Stretton in May, 1950, and the successful 
nesting of the Cirl Bunting (a decidedly scarce species during 
recent years) in Corvedale in June, 1950. Probable breeding by the 
Blue-headed Wagtail is reported, and there are slight indications 
that the Pied Flycatcher may be extending its range in the county. 

Among summer migrants, the Cuckoo was particularly early 
in 1946, being heard on April 8-9, while the Swift was noted on early 
dates in 1948 (April 19) and 1949 (April 15). Sand Martins, Swallows 
and House Martins were all early in 1950, being observed on April 3, 
April 5 and April 9 respectively. The Common Redstart was very 
early indeed in 1946, being noted at Church Stretton on April 3-4, 
and the Chiffchaff made an early appearance in 1948 (March 18). 
An over-wintering female Blackcap was observed at Kingsland, 
Shrewsbury, on 8 February, 1947. 

This report is based upon records contributed by the following 
observers: R. D. Aegerter, Shifnal; Miss P. Barlee, Suffolk ; 
V. A. Bayley, Upper Millichope; A. J. Bird, Mardu, Clun; Mrs. 
I. M. Catchpole, Oswestry ; Dr. Bruce Campbell, Oxford; F. B. 
Clemson, Wellington ; Mrs. M. C. Corrie, Shrewsbury ; W. Gowen 
Cross, Shrewsbury ; Lord Forester, Willey Park ; J. Groom, Church 
Stretton; Mrs. Hammond, Gatten, Pontesbury; R. Harrison, 
Shrewsbury ; Mrs. L. H. Hayward, Ticklerton; P. F. Holmes, 
Shrewsbury ; D. F. Hope, Newport ; H. H. Hughes, Shrewsbury ; 
C. Hunnikin, Tulse Hill, London; A. C. Jones, Wrockwardine ; 
Mrs. P. M. Lloyd, Shrewsbury ; Miss V. O. Lloyd, Shrewsbury ; 
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L. C. Lloyd, Shrewsbury; T. Miles, Church Stretton; C. C. 
McCartney, Church Stretton ; Miss N. M. Mackenzie, Shrewsbury ; 
P. Morris, Shrewsbury ; J. H. Owen, Llanymynech ; Miss E. J. 
Peele, Shrewsbury ; T. W. Pemberton, Ellesmere ; Dr. Richard 
Philp, Broseley ; Miss F. Pitt, Bridgnorth ; R. McAlpine Ramage, 
Girvan, Ayrshire ; E. M. Rutter, Shrewsbury ; Miss E. Ridley (the 
late), Bridgnorth; W. J. Slack (the late), Shrewsbury; T. C. 
Tanner, Meole Brace ; E. L. E. Watkiss, Ketley ; R. H. Wheatley, 
Shrewsbury ; D. T. Wilks, Shrewsbury (now Buxton). 

Dr. Bruce Campbell, Mr. H. H. Hughes and Mr. J. H. Owen 
have sent in particularly valuable lists covering years previous to 
1947, and to Mr. R. McAlpine Ramage we are indebted for a com- 
plete list of the birds seen by him during his residence at Bucknell. 
Very full reports, of the utmost usefulness, have been received 
from Messrs. T. W. Pemberton, D. F. Hope and E. L. E. Watkiss. 


In the specific notes which follow, order and nomenclature are 
those of the B.O.U. Check-List, 1952. tak 


BIRDS ; AA tend 
Black-throated Diver (Colymbus arcticus Linn.) 

1950 Dec. 7: Dying bird picked up on main PiiscsapuesGeaeater road, 
about 2 miles from Ellesmere, having apparently flown into 
telephone wires ; found by R. H. Smith, reported by Frank Wilson, 
identified by L. C. Lloyd. 

Great Crested Grebe (Podiceps cristatus Linn.) 

1947-50 Reported from Trench Pool, Berrington Pool, Sunderton Pool, 
Ellesmere, Aqualate Mere, Bomere, Marton Pool, Berth Pool, 
Birchgrove Pool, etc.; details in B.T.O. census returns (Watkiss, 
Morris, Jones, Pemberton, Hope, Rutter, Clemson, Lloyd). 

Blaek-necked Grebe (Podiceps caspicus Hab.) 
1932 Apr. 11, one on Upper Lake, Halston (Owen) ; rare in Shropshire. 
Little Grebe (Podiceps ruficollis (Pallas) ) 

1947-48 Reported from Ellesmere, White Mere, Trench Pool, Middle 
Pool (Wombridge) and Aqualate Mere (Pemberton, Hope). 

1947 Nov. 22: Pemberton noted dives up to 20 sec. 

1950 April 14: Nest, 4 eggs, Willey (Lord Forester). 

Cormorant (Phalacrocorax carbo (Linn.) ) 

1947-50 A regular winter visitor to the Severn and most of the meres, 
usually arriving late Sept. or early Oct. and remaining until 
late April (Pemberton, E. L. Price, Holmes, Hope). 

1948 Jan. 3: 57 at Ellesmere, all apparently adult (Pemberton). 

1950 Mar. 12, 38 at Ellesmere (Pemberton). 

Heron (Ardea cinerea Linn.) 

1946 Out of 15 young ringed at Sundorne by Shrewsbury School Orni- 
thological Society on June 30, one was recovered at Lea Marston 
(Warwick), 45 miles ESE., on Aug. 12, and another at Kinnerley 
(Salop), 13 miles WNW., on Aug. 10 (Holmes). 

1947 After blizzards of Feb.-Mar. 10-12 nests remained in situ at Sun- 
dorne ; most seemed to be occupied end of April, when severe 
gales blew several nests clean out of trees ; in May only five nests 
remained, all occupied, and several young subsequently observed 
(Harrison). In 1948-9 the Sundorne heronry was abandoned 
following hooliganism (stone-throwing, etc.) but in 1950 the birds 
were found to have established a new settlement at Attingham ; 
on May 14 five nests were occupied (Harrison, Hope, Wilks). In 
1950 the heronry at Aqualate (Newport) comprised 63 nests (Hope). 
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Mallard (Anas platyrhynchos Linn.) 

1948 Dec. 19: More than 400, Aqualate Mere (Hope). 

1949 Jan. 30: Similar number, Aqualate, more than half drakes (Hope). 

1950 Jan. 15, 94 on Betton Pool (Rutter). Mar. 12, 200 on Ellesmere 
(Pemberton). 

Teal (Anas crecca Linn.) 
1949 Jan. 30: More than 120, Aqualate Mere (Hope). 
1950 Mar. 12: A few on Ellesmere (Pemberton). 
Gadwall (Anas strepera Linn.) 

1948 Jan. 3: Single drake on Severn at Cound; watched through 
field-glasses at 25 yards (Rogers and Rawsthorne). Rare in 
Shropshire. 

Widgeon (Anas penelope Linn.) 

1947 Nov. 22: 60-80 on Ellesmere (Pemberton). 

1948 Mar. 6: 140 on Aqualate Mere, majority paired. Dec. 19: at least 
300, Aqualate (Hope). 

1949 Jan. 30: 300 counted, Aqualate, more than half males (Hope). 

1950 Jan. 15: 60 on Betton Pool (Rutter). Mar. 12: 100 on Ellesmere 
(Pemberton). 

Pintail (Anas acuta Linn.) 

1946 Mar. 15 : 9 on Severn at Pool Quay (Owen). Dec. 27 : Pair (possibly 
more) on Colemere (Pemberton). 

1948 Jan. 3: 15, mostly drakes, on Ellesmere (Pemberton). 

1949 Jan. 9: 2 male, 1 female, on Aqualate Mere ; first ever seen here ; 
stayed at least 4 weeks ; 2 pairs and 1 female seen Jan. 16 (Hope). 

Shoveler (Spatula clypeata Linn.) 

1947 Oct. 25: 1 drake, 2 ducks on Ellesmere (Pemberton). 

1948 Oct. 2: 42, including at least 24 drakes, on Aqualate Mere. 
Dec. 19: 30 on Aqualate (Hope). 

1949 Jan. 9: At least 20, Aqualate (Hope). 

Seaup (Aythya marila (Linn.) ) 
1946 Dec. 27: One drake, Ellesmere (Pemberton). 
— Duck (Aythya fuligula (Linn.) ) 
1946 Dec. 27: About 12, Ellesmere ; 12-15, Colemere (Pemberton). 

1947 Oct. 25: About 17, Whitemere, mostly ducks (Pemberton). 

1948 Feb. 8: 19 drakes, 5 ducks, Trench Pool (Hope). Oct. 2: 3 drakes, 
14 ducks, Aqualate Mere (Hope). 

1949 Jan. 30: 10 drakes, 6 ducks, Trench Pool; 4 drakes, 11 ducks, 
Aqualate Mere (Hope). 

1950 Jan. 15: 10, Betton Pool (Rutter). 

Pochard (Aythya ferina (Linn.) ) 

1946 Dec. 27 : 2-3 pairs, Ellesmere ; 1 pair, Blakemere (Pemberton). 

1947 Nov. 22: 5 drakes, 7 ducks, Whitemere (Pemberton). 

1948 Feb. 8: 9 drakes, 5 ducks, Trench Pool (Hope). Dec. 19 ; 2 drakes, 
5 ducks, Aqualate Mere (Hope). 

1949 Jan. 9: 5 drakes, Aqualate Mere (Hope). Jan. 30: 7 drakes, 2 
ducks, Trench Pool (Hope). 

1950 Jan. 15: 1 pair, Betton Pool (Rutter). 

White-eyed Pochard (Aythya nyroca (Guld.) ) 

19387 Late summer: One on pond at Bomere (Miss P. Barlee and Miss 
E. J. Peele) ; confidently identified by Miss Barlee, who was 
familiar with the bird in India, whence she had recently returned 
to this country. 

Goldeneye (Bucephala clangula (Linn.) ) 

1946 Mar. 15: 2 drakes on Severn at Pool Quay (Owen). 

1947 Oct. 25: 2 drakes, 3 ducks, Ellesmere (Pemberton). Nov. 22: 
1 pair and 2-3 others, Ellesmere ; 1 duck, Whitemere (Pemberton). 

1948 Jan. 3:2 ducks, Ellesmere (Pemberton). Mar. 6: 9 drakes, 10 
ducks, Aqualate Mere (Hope). Dec. 5: 10 on Aqualate Mere (Hope). 
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1949 Jan. 30: 6 drakes, 16 ducks, Aqualate Mere; present for past 
4 weeks (Hope). 

1950 Mar. 12: 5, Ellesmere (Pemberton). 

Goosander (Mergus merganser Linn.) 

1948 Mar. 6: 2, Aqualate Mere (Hope). 

1949 Jan. 30: 9 drakes, 9 ducks, Aqualate Mere (Hope). 

1950 Mar. 12: 3 drakes, 2 ducks, Ellesmere (Pemberton). 

Smew (Mergus albellus Linn.) 

1949 Jan. 2: 1 drake, Aqualate Mere ; first seen here since Jan. 1945 ; 
stayed at least 4 weeks (Hope). 

1950 Feb. 19: 1, Aqualate Mere (Hope, Wilks, Harrison). 

White-fronted Goose (Anser albifrons (Scop.) ) = VePe one 

1948 Dec. 5: 5, Aqualate Mere (Hope). oy oe a eal 

Canada Goose (Branta canadensis (Linn.) ) 

1947 Pair reared three young, Aqualate Mere ; first breeding there for 
many years (Hope). 

1948 Mar. 6: 15, Aqualate Mere. July 11: 21, Shavington Upper Pool 
(Hope). 

1949 Jan. 9:17, Aqualate Mere (Hope). 

Buzzard (Buteo buteo (Linn.) ) 

1947-50 Increase continued on western side of county. Nesting reported 
at Stokesay and Lower Millichope (Harrison). Pair reported at 
Morville, 1948 (Tanner). 

Hobby (Falco subbuteo Linn.) 
1948 June 26: Seen in South Shropshire (Harrison and Wilks). 
Peregrine Falcon (Falco pevegrinus Tunst.) 

1949-50 Seen a few times, Bucknell district (Ramage). 1950 : Twice seen 

at Gatten, near Pontesbury (Mrs. Hammond). 
Kestrel (Falco tinnunculus Linn.) 

1947 July: Pair frequented gardens below Royal Salop Infirmary, 
Shrewsbury, and believed nesting in vicinity ; in August young 
seen with adults (W. Gowen Cross). 

Red Grouse (Lagopus scoticus (Lath.) ) 

1946-50 Reported by several observers from Longmynd, where con- 
siderable increase has taken place following cessation of military 
activities (Mackenzie, McCartney, Watkiss, Lloyd). 

1937 Mar. 28 : Several pairs, Brown Clee (Campbell). 

1944 Feb. 26: 2 on Black Mountain, Clun (Campbell). 

Quail (Coturnix coturnix (Linn.) ) 
1927 Aug. 23: Bevy of 12 in field of oats, Pool Quay (J. H. Owen). 
1947 June 19-20: Heard, Cressage (Slack). 

Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus Linn.) 

1947 May 11: Flushed from nest containing 13 turquoise blue eggs, 
Culmington (McCartney). 

Water Rail (Rallus aquaticus Linn.) 

1947-49 Reported from Netley (Dorrington), Attingham, Aqualate Mere, 

and Middle Pool (Wombridge) (Harrison, Hope). 
Cornerake (Crex crex (Linn.) ) 

1947 May 16: Wellington (Huxley). Aug. 14: 2 reported, Soudley 
(T. Miles). 

1948 Aug. 9: Eaton-under-Heywood, seen (J. Groom). 

Moorhen (Gallinula chloropus (Linn.) ) 

1920 Dec. 25: Nest hatched, Aston Hall, Oswestry. Another in last 
week cf December, 1922, reported by keeper (Owen). 

1938 June 17: Nest, 6 eggs, on ground under dead thorn in meadow 
(Owen). 

1941 Aug. 15: Cinnamon-coloured bird put up at Aston Pool, near 
Oswestry, while duck-shooting ; seen by several people also at 
next shoot (Owen). 


~< 
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1947 Nov. 22: At south end of Ellesmere, climbing quietly about in 
willow bush and apparently feeding on red berries of Bittersweet ; 
certainly pecking at them (Pemberton). 

Coot (Fulica atra Linn.) 
1948 Mar. 6: At least 36, Trench Pool (Hope). 
1940 Jan. 30: 60, Trench Pool (Hope) 
Ringed Plover (Charadrius hiaticula Linn.) 
1950 Aug.: one, Aqualate Mere (Hope). 
Golden Plover (Charadrius apvicavius Linn.) 
1988 Jan.: About 1,000 in field near Hadley (Campbell). 
Common Snipe (Capella gallinago (Linn.) ) 
1947 Oct. 11: At least 30 on exposed mud, Trench Pool (Hope). 


Jack Snipe (Lymnocryptes minimus (Brunn.) ) 

1944 Feb. 26: Disturbed by short-eared owl, Black Mountain, Clun 
(Campbell). 

Curlew (Numenius arquata (Linn.) ) 

1946 Mar. 7: Ticklerton ; unusual numbers during summer (Hayward). 
Oct. 22: Heard calling, flying over Kingsland, Shrewsbury 
(Holmes). 

1947 Mar. 30: First noted, Church Stretton ; rather late (McCartney). 
Decrease noted in Clun district (Bird). 

1948 Mar. 13: Oswestry (Catchpole). Mar. 15: Ticklerton (Hayward). 

1949 Mar. 17: Stiperstones (Mackenzie). 

1950 Mar. 6: Oswestry (Catchpole). 

Green Sandpiper (Zvinga ochvopus Linn.) 
Aug. 4: One spent most of day on dried-up mud of pond (Pitt). 

1950 Aug. 19, Sept. 5: One on Cound Brook (Rutter). Summer, one 
present for some weeks on Aqualate Mere with Common Sand- 
pipers (Hope). 

Common Sandpiper (Tvinga hypoleucos Linn.) 

1950 July 16: 4 at Fenemere (Rutter). Sept. 8: 1 at Stokesay 

(Rutter). Present at Aqualate Mere throughout summer (Hope). 
Redshank (Tringa totanus (Linn.) ) 

1946 July 9: Single bird behaving as though it had young, Cound, by 
Severn (Holmes). 

1947 Mar. 27: Cressage (Slack). 

Lesser Black-backed Gull (Larus fuscus Linn.) 

1950 April. 4-9: About 6 on Severn at Atcham (Hughes, Lloyd). Apr.- 
May : Pair on Aqualate Mere for 3 weeks ; June, one on Aqualate 
Mere (Hope). 

Black-headed Gull (Larus vidibundus Linn.) 

1947 Oct. 20: 4 on Severn, Shrewsbury ; first winter visitors (Lloyd). 
Nov. 22: Gun-shot sent up about 800 Black-headed and Common 
Gulls, with a few Herring Gulls, from surface of mere, Ellesmere ; 
wheeled about for 30 minutes before re-settling apparently for the 
night (Pemberton). 

1948 Oct. 2: 42 on Trench Pool (Hope). Oct. 28: 2 on Severn, Shrews- 
bury, first noted this season (Lloyd). Mar. 6: 1,500-2,000 on 
Aqualate Mere ; Dec. 19: At least 1,000 on Aqualate (Hope). 

1949 Jan. 30: 8 on Trench Pool, some with double-barred heads (Hope). 
Nov. 6 : 4 on Severn at Shrewsbury ; first noted this season (Cross). 

1950 8-12 on Aqualate Mere all year until late August (Hope). 

Black Tern (Chlidonias niger (Linn.) ) 

1948 May 16:7 observed hawking over Fenemere Pool, near Baschurch. 
May 17: 15 over Marton Pool, Chirbury ; remained over May 18, 
gone May 19 (Harrison, Wilks). : 

1950 Sept. 25: Tern, believed this species, watched for 30 minutes on 
Severn at Mountfields, Shrewsbury (Wheatley). 
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Common Tern (Sterna hivundo Linn.) 

1947 Apr. 24-28 : Numbers seen over Severn in Shrewsbury, apparently 
on migration up west coast and blown inland by south-westerly 
gales ; parties up to 12 noted (Holmes, Lloyd). Apr. 24, 10 noted 
over Trench Pool (Watkiss). These birds were evidently part of 
the remarkable, possibly unprecedented, inland passage of terns 
which was observed in Shropshire, Cheshire and Lancashire at 
this time. 

1950 Sept. 5 and 14: Single birds noted at Ellesmere (Pemberton). 
Sept. 17: Twenty hawking over Aqualate Mere (Hope). Sept. 18: 
18 noted at Ellesmere, after severe gales (Pemberton). Oct. 1: 
10 over Aqualate Mere (Hope). 

Little Auk (Plauius alle (Linn.) ) 
1950 Feb. 12: Found dead at Shawbury (P. Mayer) ; ident. L.C.L. 
Wood Pigeon (Columba palumbus Linn.) 

1938 Dec. 1: Young left nest in hedge, Llanymynech (Owen). 

1947 Feb.: During severe frost instances of cannibalism noted by Bird 
and Bayley. 

1950 Near Ratlinghope, large flocks noted flying over from north to 
south continuously for over an hour at midday (Rutter). Nest 
constructed entirely of wire from nearby cable-making works, 
Shifnal ; now in school museum (Aegerter). 

Turtle Dove (Siveptopelia turtur (Linn.) ) 

1947 May 4: Church Stretton (McCartney). May 6: Kingsland, 
Shrewsbury (Holmes). May 7: Ticklerton (Hayward). 

1948 May 5, Bratton Park, Wellington (Jones). 

1949 May 5: Pair, Wombridge (Watkiss). 

1950 May 19: Kingsland, Shrewsbury (Rutter). 

Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus Linn.) 

1946 Apr. 8: Between Wall and Hope Bowdler (Mrs. Edwards). Apr. 9: 
Ticklerton (Hayward). 

1947 Apr. 13: Shrewsbury (Harrison). Apr. 14: Bayston Hill (Mrs. 
Corrie). Apr. 16: Hope Bowdler (Hayward), Shirlett (Miss 
Ridley). 

1948 Apr. 18; Oswestry (Catchpole). Apr. 19: Near Wrockwardine 
(Jones), Wall-under-Heywood (A. G. Edwards), Bridgnorth 
(Miss Ridley). During summer 11 cuckoos’ eggs or young found ; 
all in hedge-sparrows’ nests, none in others (Jones). July 3: 
last heard, Shrewsbury (P. M. Lloyd). 

1949 Apr. 13: Sowdley (E. G. Hall). Apr. 14: Woolstaston (Hayward), 
Culmington (Bayley). April 16: Shrewsbury (Hughes), Church 
Stretton (Major Townley). June 17: last heard, Ticklerton 
(Hayward). 

1950 Apr. 16: Ketley (Watkiss). April 17: Dudleston Heath (Pember- 
ton), June 29: Last heard, Ketley (Watkiss). 

SJ Short-eared Owl (Asio flammeus (Pontopp.) ) 
( 1944 Feb. 26: One on Black Mountain, Clun, near 1,454 ft. point. 
(Campbell). 
Tawny Owl (Strix aluco Linn.) 

1947 Feb.: Heavy mortality noted in severe weather ; found 16 dead 

in Clun district, nearly all apparently vearling birds (Bird). 
Swift oe apus (Linn.) ) 

1947 May 3: Kingsland, Shrewsbury ; numbers on May 8 (Holmes). 
May 6: Mere Pool, Shrewsbury (Lloyd), Wombridge (Watkiss). 
Aug. 11: resident birds left Belle Vue, Shrewsbury. Aug. 16: 10 
seen on migration (Morris). Aug. 31 : Last seen, Ketley (Watkiss). 

1948 Apr. 19: Church Stretton (Clews). Apr. 21 : Shrewsbury (Lloyd). 
Apr. 27: Shrewsbury (Morris). Aug. 7: Residents left Church 
Stretton (McCartney). 
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1949 Apr. 15: One, Shrewsbury (Hughes). Aug. 20: Last seen, Ketley 
(Watkiss). 

1950 Apr. 30: Shrewsbury (Lloyd, Morris). May 1: Ellesmere (Pem- 
berton). May 25: While watching about 50 flying over Middle 
Pool, Wombridge, observed coition by two pairs ; this happened 
so quickly that it could easily be missed (Watkiss). Aug. 19: Last 
seen, St. Martin’s (Pemberton). Aug. 21: Last seen, Belle Vue 
Shrewsbury (Morris). 

Great Spotted Woodpecker (Dendrocopos major (Linn.) ) 

1950 Mar. 2: Drumming, Kingsland, Shrewsbury ; pair subsequently 

bred (Rutter). 
Wryneck (/ynx torquilla Linn.) 

1950 A single bird (vocal), once recorded, near Bucknell (Ramage). The 

first Shropshire record of this species for many years. 
Swallow (Hirundo rustica Linn.) 

1947 Apr. 11: Shrewsbury (Harrison). Apr. 13: Shrewsbury (Lloyd). 
Apr. 16: Culmington (Bayley), Little Stretton (McCartney). 
Oct. 13: Party of 5 flying north, Ketley (Watkiss). 

1948 Apr. 9: Astley (F. W. Roberts). Apr. 13: Shrewsbury (Lloyd). 
Apr. 16: Priorslee (Watkiss). 

1949 Apr. 8: Tugford (Bayley). Apr. 12: Ellesmere (Club members). 
Sept. 18: Party of about 20 (including some House Martins) 
resting on dead branches of tree, Ketley ; one swallow alighted on 
branch of pear tree, in full leaf, and remained some minutes 
(Watkiss). 

1950 Apr. 5: Ellesmere (Pemberton). Oct. 1: Two, Ketley (Watkiss). 

House Martin (Delichon urbica (Linn.) ) 

1947 Apr. 25: Shirlett (Miss Ridley). Apr. 26: The Wrekin (Watkiss). 
Sept. 15: Last seen, Ketley (Watkiss). 

1948 Apr. 14: Church Stretton (McCartney). Apr. 18 : Ketley (Watkiss). 
Sept. 18: Six, Wellington (Watkiss). 

1949 Apr. 12: Ellesmere (Mackenzie). Apr. 15: Church Stretton 
(McCartney). Apr. 17: Priorslee (Watkiss). Sept. 19: Several 
resting on dead branch of tree, Ketley (Watkiss). 

1950 Apr. 9: Corvedale (Lloyd). Apr. 15: Shrewsbury (Hughes). 
Sept. 22: Still feeding young in nest, Oswestry (Catchpole). 

Sand Martin (Riparia riparia (Linn.) ) 

1947 Apr. 24: 20, Trench Pool (Watkiss). 

1948 Apr. 20: Several, Wombridge-(Watkiss). 

1949 Apr. 19: Wombridge (Watkiss). 

1950 Apr. 3: Ellesmere (Pemberton). 

Raven (Corvus corax Linn.) 
1947-50 Continued increase reported by various observers. 1950, Apr. 9 : 
Nesting under Wrekin (Harrison, Wilks). 
Fieldfare (Turdus pilaris Linn.) 

1948 Apr. 6: Flock flying nerth, Church Stretton (McCartney). Oct. 31: 
8 flying west, ‘‘ chacking ”’ loudly, Ketley (Watkiss). 

1949 Oct. 28: 5 flying south-west, Ketley (Watkiss). 

1950 Oct. 20: Large fleck, Longmynd (Mackenzie). Apr. 8: 200-300 
above Picklescott (Wilks). 

Redwing (Zurdus musicus Linn.) 

1947 Feb.: Bird ringed at Kingsland, Shrewsbury, recovered dead 
Jan. 1948, within 700 yards of where ringed (Holmes). Oct. 30: 
Small parties, Ketley (Watkiss). 

1948 Nov. 3 and 5: Flocks passing over, Church Stretton (McCartney). 

Ring-Ouzel (Turdus torquatus Linn.) 
1950 May 20: 2 young, near Church Stretton (Jones). 
Blackbird (Turdus merula Linn.) 

1947 Jan. 19: Singing, Ketley (Watkiss). Dec. 3: Singing very quietly, 

Oakengates (Watkiss). 
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1948 Jan. 25: Seen and heard singing, Ketley (Watkiss). 

1949 Feb. 6: Singing, Ketley (Watkiss). Dec. 25: In full song, Shrews- 
bury (Hughes). 

1950 Feb. 4: Singing, Ketley (Watkiss). 

Wheatear (Oenanthe oenanthe (Linn.) ) 

1948 June 9:Display flight watched, Carding Mill Valley, Church 
Stretton ; female perched on small rock ; male describing an arc 
about 5 ft. across, convex side of arc towards female ; movement 
repeated to and fro about a dozen times (C. Hunnikin). 

Stonechat (Saxicola torquata (Linn.) ) 

1944 Aug.: Male noted, Kerry Pole, just over Montgomeryshire border 
(Campbell). 

Common Redstart (Phoenicurus phoenicurus (Linn.) ) 

1946 Apr. 3-4: Church Stretton, very early (Miss Walker). 

1947 Apr. 26: Ercall, Wellington (Watkiss). 

1948 Apr. 20: Ercall, Wellington (Watkiss). June: Several pairs 
breeding, Willey Park (Philp). 

1950 Apr. 16: Wombridge (Watkiss). June 30: Feeding newly-fledged 
young above Blakemere, Ellesmere (Pemberton). 

Sedge Warbler (Acrvocephalus schoenobaenus (Linn.) ) 

1948 May 2: Several, Valley Pool, Wombridge (Watkiss). 

1949 Apr. 19: Singing, Middle Pool, Wombridge (Watkiss). 

1950 May 6: Singing, Middle Pool, Wombridge (Watkiss). 

Blackeap (Sylvia atricapilla (Linn.) ) 

1947 Feb. 8 : Female on window-sill, Kingsland, Shrewsbury (Harrison) 
Apr. 13: Singing, Ellesmere (Pemberton). 

1948 Apr. 26: Church Stretton (McCartney). Apr. 30: The Wrekin (Jones). 

1950 Apr. 21 : Shrewsbury (Rutter). 

Common Whitethroat (Sylvia communis Lath.) 

1947 Apr. 24: Wombridge (Watkiss). 

1948 Apr. 19: Two, Orleton, Wellington (Jones). Apr. 24: numerous, 
Shrewsbury (Lloyd) ; several, Ketley (Watkiss). 

1949 Apr. 19: Several, Wombridge (Watkiss). 

1950 Apr. 23: Shrewsbury (Lloyd). 

Willow Warbler (Phviloscopus trochilus (Linn.) ) 

1947 Apr. 11: Many, Wentnor (Holmes). Apr. 13: New Hadley 
(Watkiss). Apr. 15: Church Stretton (McCartney). Sept. 7: Last 
seen and heard, Wombridge (Watkiss). 

1948 Apr. 6: Oswestry (Catchpole. Apr. 11: Several, Ketley Bank 
(Watkiss). Apr. 14: Shrewsbury (Lloyd), near Lydham 
(McCartney). 

1949 Apr. 12: Singing in bush and on ground, Wombridge (Watkiss). 
Apr. 14: Bromfield (McCartney). Apr. 15: Culmington (Bayley). 
Sept. 18: Last seen and heard, Ketley (Watkiss). 

1950 Apr. 6: Ludlow (Rutter). Apr. 11: Several, Ercall, Wellington 
(Watkiss). 

Chiffehaff (Phylloscopus collybita (Vieill.) ) 
7 1947 Mar. 23: Betton Pool (Holmes). Apr. 9: Ercall, Wellington 
(Watkiss). Sept. 138: Last seen and heard, Ketley (Watkiss). 
Oct. 2: Faint song, Kingsland, Shrewsbury (Holmes). 

1948 Mar. 18: Kingsland, Shrewsbury (Holmes). Mar. 24: Church 
Stretton (McCartuey). Oct. 18 : Song heard, Oswestry (Catchpole) . 

1949 Apr. 10: Church Stretton (McCartney). Apr. 12: Ellesmere 
(Mackenzie). Apr. 17: Ketley (Watkiss). Sept. 18: Last heard, 
Ketley (Watkiss). 

1950 Mar. 27: Kingsland, Shrewsbury (Wilks). Mar. 28 : ditto (Rutter). 
Apr. 1: Several, Ercall, Wellington (Watkiss). 

Wood Warbler (Phylloscopus sibilatrix (Bechst.) ) 
1948 Apr. 30: The Wrekin (Jones). 
1949 Apr. 30: Pair, Ercall, Wellington (Watkiss). 
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Spotted Flycatcher (Muscicapa striata (Pall.) ) 

1948 May 10: Church Stretton (McCartney). May 19: Wrockwardine 
(Jones). Aug. 5 : Sitting on second clutch in same nest after rearing 
first brood, The Albynes, Bridgnorth (Pitt). 

1950 May 19, Kingsland, Shrewsbury (Rutter). 

Pied Flycatcher (Muscicapa hypoleuca (Pall.) ) 

1947 Apr. 10: Church Stretton (McCartney). June 16: Reperted 
breeding near Pontesbury (Walker). 

1948 May 10: Church Stretton (McCartney). June: Two nests within 
half a mile, Willey Park, both feeding young (Philp). 

1949 Apr. 24: Church Stretton (McCartney). July 17: Male seen, 
Oakengates ; rare so far east (Watkiss). 

1950 May 8: Pair first seen, Gatten, Pontesbury ; second cock seen and 
heard, May 13-17 (Mrs. Hammond). 

Hedge Sparrow (Prunella modularis (Linn.) ) 
1948 May 26: Clutch of 6 eggs, Walcot (Jones). 
Tree Pipit (Anthus trivialis (Linn.) ) 

1947 Apr. 26: Ketley (Watkiss). 

1948 Apr. 18: Wombridge (Watkiss). Apr. 25: Wellington (Jones). 

1949 Apr. 17: Priorslee (Watkiss). 

1950 Apr. 30: Priorslee ; July 12: Still singing (Watkiss). 

Yellow Wagtail (Mofacilla flava flavissima (Blyth) ) 
950 May 6: One, Trench ; pair, Ketley (Watkiss). Sept. 25 : Oswestry 
(Catchpole). 
Blue-headed Wagtail (Motacilla flava flava Linn.) 

1939-46 On visits to marshy ground at Perry Moor and West Felton, 
noted several pairs which appeared to be breeding, but nests not 
found ; many Yellow Wagtails also present and no possibility 
of mistaken identity (Owen). 

Waxwing (Bombycilla gavrulus (Linn.) ) 

1947 Jan. 14-24: Wellington (Slack). Feb. 1: Church Stretton (Mrs. 
Clark). Feb. 7: Three, Meole Brace (Mrs. E. P. Comber). Feb. 16: 
Reported Shipton (Bayley). Feb. 20: Shrewsbury (Lloyd). 
Feb. 23: Three in Quarry, Shrewsbury (J. Wilde, Walker). Feb.: 
Mountfields, Shrewsbury (Wheatley). 

1949 Dec. 12: One, Llanymynech (Owen). 

Siskin (Carduelis spinus (Linn.) ) 

1947 Dec. 28: One, Wrockwardine ; first seen for several years (Jones). 

1948 Jan. 3: Party of 28 feeding on alder, Ellesmere (Pemberton). 

1949 Jan.-Feb.: Reported from Ludlow, Bicton and Church Stretton 
(Mrs. Salwey, Miss N. Evans, T. Miles). 

Lesser Redpoll (Carduelis flammea cabaret (Mull.) ) 
jt Jan. 2: Cound (Rogers and Rawsthorne). 
Brambling (Fringilla montifringilla Linn.) 

1947 Nov. 22: Party of 50, Ellesmere (Pemberton). 

1948 Jan. 24: Party of 10, Wombridge (Watkiss). 

1950 Jan.-Feb.: Mixed flock Chaffinches and Bramblings (50-150) seen 
frequently, Shrewsbury (Lloyd). 

Corn Bunting (Emberiza calandya Linn.) 

1948 May 15: Millichope (Dr. Roger-Smith). May 17: Upton Magna 
(Harrison). June 7: Near Acton Burnell (Hunnikin). Uncommon 
in Shropshire. 

Cirl Bunting (Emberiza civlus Linn.) 

1950 June 14: Breeding reported, Culmington (Bayley). Rare in 

Shropshire. 
Tree Sparrow (Passey montanus (Linn.) ) 
1950 Sept. 8: Several, Stokesay (Rutter). 
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RECORDER’S REPORTS ON ENTOMOLOGY, 1947-50 
By W. J. Pendlebury, M.A., F.R.E.S. 


The year 1947 will probably be remembered by most people for 
the long period of snow and frost which lasted from January 19 to 
March 16 and the drought during August and the beginning of 
September. 


By the entomologist it will be remembered as an especial 
“Clouded Yellow year.” The first recorded in this area was on 
August 1 and the last was seen on November 17. Though there 
was a very large immigration into the Southern counties, the 
butterflies spread all over the country fairly rapidly. The white 
form of the female (ab. pallida or helice) was a great deal more 
abundant than usual. The Pale Clouded Yellow (C. /yale) did not 
reach this area in any numbers though it was fairly well distributed 
in the south of England. Another noteworthy migrant recorded 
in September in Glamorganshire was the Camberwell Beauty 
(V. antiopa), A black variety of the Red Admiral (V. atalanta) was 
seen by Miss Hughes in her garden at Belmont, Shrewsbury on 
September 4. I have also had records of two purely woodland 
species seen in gardens in the town—the Ringlet (A. hyperanthus) 
in Belmont and a male Silver-washed Fritillary (A. paphia) on 
Canonbury. 


There was also a great immigration of the Large and Small 
Whites (P. brassicae and rapae) from the continent with the usual 
disastrous consequences to all plants of the cabbage tribe and 
Nasturtiums. 


There seem to have been very few wasps. In some places where 
nests used to be unpleasantly frequent there were none at all. 


One fact which I think can be attributed to the severity of the 
weather in the early part of the year is that my own apples and 
pears, though unsprayed in the winter 1946-47 were extraordinarily 
free from insect pests, particularly the Codlin Moth. Either the 
extreme cold or the very hungry birds dealt with the eggs. 


I have had the following Hymenoptera reported. 
V. crabro (Hornet). Very busy nest in a tree trunk at Chilton. 


(Rhyssa persuasoria). The ichneumon which parasitizes the larva 
of Sirex gigas, the Large Horntail. 
Sirex noctilio (female), the Small Horntail. 


I have not received any additions to the lists of Shropshire 
Diptera or Coleoptera. 


I tender my thanks once again to the same faithful few who have 
sent me their observations, but I cannot help repeating that for 
this report to be of any real value, many more observations from a 
far wider area are required. 
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The season 1948 was one of the worst I remember for butterflies 
and moths, mainly due I think to the lack of sun during May, June 
and the beginning of July. I am glad however to be able to record 
the names of several species of Macrolepidoptera which have not 
been previously recorded for the county and no less than 56 species 
of Microlepidoptera added to the list, mostly from the Oswestry 
district, sent in by Mr. J. Hignett. 


There was a warm bright spell in the second week of March 
during which some of the hibernated Vanessidae were out in the 
sunshine. 


March 9 Peacock (V. 10) and Small Tortoiseshell (V. urticae) ; 
March 10, Comma (V. c-album). 


The first appearance of the Small White (P. vapae) was on April 
10 ; Large White (P. brassicae) April 19 ; Orange tip (£. cardamines) 
May 6 ; Wall (P. megaera) May 13. 


The following are the species not previously recorded : 


Lappet Moth (G. quercifolia). Morville (W. J. S. Bythell) (larva which hatched 
out). 

Alder Kitten (C. biscuspis). Llynclys (J. Hignett). 

White-lined Dart (4. tritici). West Felton (J. Hignett). 

Nutmeg (MM. trefolii). Oswestry (J. Hignett). 

Double Kidney (P. retusa). Rednal (J. Hignett). 

Tawny Pinion (L. semibrunnea). Meole Brace (C. Tanner); Llynclys (J. 
Hignett). 

Bordered Sallow (P. umbva). Bred from larvae taken Llanymynech Hill 
(J. Hignett). 

Vestal (S. sacraria). Oswestry (J. Hignett). 

Brown Scallop (S. vetulata). Kinnerley (abundant) (J. Hignett). 

Birch Grey (7. punctularia). Rednal (J. Hignett). 


Hymenoptera 


Vespa austriaca. Oswestry, female, May 16th. 
Vespa rufa. Oswestry, female, June 11th. 


Orthoptera 
Meconema thalassina. Penyfoel. 


Coleoptera 


Nitidulidae. P. ferrugineus L., Aston. 

Coecinellidae. A. vaviegata Cz., Rednal. C. similis Ross., Rednal. 
Lamidae. A. aedilis L., Oswestry. A. striatum L., Aston. 
Lariidae. L. yufimana Bk., in bean seeds. 

Pyrochroidae. P. coccinea L., Pantglas. 

Ipidae. H. opacus Er., Aston. C. abietis Rz., Aston. 


In addition to these lists Mr. Hignett reports finding the larvae 
of P. brassicae (Large White) feeding on the cabbages in his garden 
on February 1 1949. 


I am indebted to Miss Norah Mackenzie for her phenological 
report. 
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The fine weather in May and June 1950, following upon a mild 
autumn and winter, gave entomologists high hopes of experiencing 
a more successful season than has been enjoyed in recent years but 
unfortunately the rain which began early in July persisted through- 
out the autumn and winter. 


There is very little of importance to report although I am glad 
to welcome fresh records for the Wenlock area from Mr. K. G. V. 
Smith, F.R.E.S. Though Mr. Smith is primarily a Dipterist and 
has sent his list to Mr. Wallace Pugh for incorporation in the 
Shropshire Diptera, there is quite a good addition to Lepidoptera 
for the Wenlock area. 


The mild autumn occasioned a very large number of hibernating 
queen wasps and over 50 were found in one house on Kingsland. 
These were V. vulgaris and V. germanica, the latter being nearly 
three times more numerous than the former. 


Miss Mackenzie has sent me her usual list of appearances. 
V. urticae (Small tortoiseshell) on wing March 7; E. cardamines 
(Orange Tip) April 28 ; P. rapae (Small White) May 17 ; P. brassicae 
(Large White) May 29; Small Tortoiseshells, Peacocks and one 
Comma on Asters, October 12. I also saw a Small White larva 
which pupated on November 10. 


The main noteworthy occurrences were N. polychloros (Large 
Tortoiseshell)—a hibernated specimen—seen in April by Mr. E. 
Rutter on Haughmond and another in Shrewsbury in August. 
A. diluta (The lesser lutestring)—first record for Shrewsbury. Two 
S. Convolvult (the Convolvulus Hawk Moth), one near Ludlow on 
August 10, and another a few days later near Shrewsbury. These 
records were sent in by John Smith of Shrewsbury School, together 
with a long list of local captures. 


A very neglected branch is the Orthoptera. In Dr. M. Burr’s 
book of The British Grasshoppers and their Allies the distribution 
maps show Shropshire a blank in every case, and yet anyone who 
takes a walk in the fields and countryside can hardly fail to see and 
hear a large number of grasshoppers. Here is a great opportunity 
for a young and keen entomologist to break entirely fresh ground 
and not only put Shropshire on the map but also have a practically 
untouched group to play with. 
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PAPERS 


SOME PRESENT SURVIVALS OF SHROPSHIRE FOLKLORE 
By Michael Peele 


Most of the tales and other odds and ends of folklore here 
mentioned were heard on walking tours in the 1930s. The place 
at which each was heard is recorded. References to Burne’s Shrop- 
shire Folklore for similar items are often applicable, but are not here 
specifically detailed. 


The Devil. The devil stepped from his chair on the Stiperstones 
on to the Lord’s Stone near Leigh, and from there to somewhere 
in the Welsh hills (heard at Bromlow). On the Knighton side of 
Knucklas is Craig Don, which is the name of a rock on the hillside, 
and below it is a big hole or chasm (the latter, I gathered, is vaguely 
believed to be unfathomable). The rock is known to the people 
around as the Devil’s Chair. It was from there that the devil threw 
a stone at Beguildy church and missed. The stone is still there, 
near the church. (Bucknell). There is a stone on Clunbury Hill, 
which I have seen referred to in print as the Devil’s Stone. When I 
asked of it in the neighbourhood the men told me that it was always 
called by them the Devil’s Chair. (Purslow). There is (lately fallen) 
a prominent standing stone in a field at Whitcot Keyset. The devil 
threw it from the Fron (a hill with an earthwork just by Newcastle) 
at Clun church and missed. (Newcastle). 


A little below Felhampton is a bridge, remade quite recently. 
The one that was there before was very, very old ; it had been made 
in one night, and it was Little Dick’s grandfather that did it (Little 
Dick was a well known local character of degenerate type ; but as 
work of this sort in one night is generally the devil’s, I think Little 
Dick’s grandfather has been somewhat confused with that person). 
(Felhampton). Jackson’s Shropshire Word Book gives one devil- 
rhyme from the north-east part of the county. I have been told 
two of a similar sort, relating to places in the Brown Clee area, the 
first and last verses (being the only two remembered). ‘‘ Hayton’s 
Bent, where the devil paid his rent. Abdon Burf, where the devil 
went to turf.” (Abdon). 


(In “ Neolithic Man and his Remains in Shropshire’ by Geo. 
Luff, Shrop. Archaeol. Society’s Trans., 1888, virtually the same 
tradition as above is recorded of the “ Old Stone”’ at Beguildy, on 
which the outline of the devil’s hand is pointed out as visible. The 
stone on Clunbury Hill is called the ‘‘ Fairy Stone” and that at 
Whitcot the “ Druid Stone.” Of the latter : ‘ One native tradition 
says that a British Chieftain is buried underneath. Another that 
a giant in playful wantonness kicked it from the opposite hill top.”’) 
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Places, ete. The legend of Mitchell’s Fold is dimly remembered. 
One man said that one of the stones looked just like a cow lying 
down. This seems to relate to a tradition that the white, or dun, 
cow of the legend was turned to stone. (Bromlow). There is a fairy 
ring somewhere near the middle of Stapeley Hill, its presence 
pointed out at a distance from the easterly side. If you ran round it 
a bogy would catch you. (On Stapeley Hill—in ‘‘ The Hoar Stones 
or Marsh Pool Circle,” by Miss L. F. Chitty, Shrop. Archaeol. Socy’s 
Trans., 1926, the name “ Fairesses Ring’”’ is recorded as once 
applied to the Hoar Stones ; a correspondent was enquiring for the 
“Faery Ring’’ near Corndon, in Byegones, 1876. Miss Chitty 
states in that article that there is a small circular earthwork in the 
midst of Stapeley Hill. I think it was probably at this that my 
informant was pointing—certainly at neither of the stone circles.) 


The thing called the Giant’s Cave (rather like a stone chamber) 
being shown me, a man living just below it said he remembered 
when it was still roofed, and showed me what would have been the 
doorway or entrance on the north side. He was of divided opinion 
whether it was really a giant’s cave, or a Roman altar. In the floor 
of it, till not long ago, had been a pit (the narrow mouth still to be 
discerned, but filled with earth) which he believed went some way 
downwards and then horizontally into the hill; he mentioned a 
vague story of a man who ventured down into it and never came 
back. This swayed him to the opinion that it was a Roman altar. 
“ And according as you read in your Bible there would be a pit, 
wouldn’t there?” (On Stapeley Hill). Of the stone circle at 
Pen-y-wern, near Clun, I was told that at the gate of the field in 
which it stood (a very little distance from the circle itself) is a single 
stone, hollowed in the top ; and that this hollow was used by the 
Druids to hold the blood of the sacrificed lamb. (Clunbury, in- 
formant of Welsh birth). 


The way of a Roman chariot-road was vaguely pointed out as 
running east and west across the top of Llanymynech Hill, “to 
Porth-y-waen and all the world.” (On Llanymynech Hill). When 
the Romans and Anglo-Saxons made Offa’s Dyke between them, 
they were paid 2d. a day and used wooden spades. (Llanfatr 
Waterdine). It was from the quarry at the Rock of Woolbury that 
they handed down the stones, which were passed from man to man, 
at the building of Clun Castle. (Llanfaiy Waterdine). There were 
two kings at the building of Clun Castle. One in command of the 
Romans wanted to show the other the obedience of his men. He 
called two of them out, and told them to draw their swords. They 
drew their swords and then he told them to thrust them into their 
hearts. “ And they done it.” (Bouldon, informant born near Clun). 
Bishops Castle was so called because seven bishops once lived there 
(impliedly all at the same time). (Bzshops Castle). It was from 
Bishops Moat that Cromwell’s guns knocked down Bishops Castle. 
(Llanfaty Waterdine). On the easterly side of Stapely Hill the place 
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was pointed out from which Cromwell’s guns had battered down 
Ritton Castle—a tradition however repeated in this instance with 
some doubt. (On Stapeley Hill). A Territorial Sergeant solemnly 
expressed his wonder as to how Robin Hood had shot an arrow as 
far as from the Racecourse at Bromfield into Ludlow church. 
(Ludlow). There is something mysterious under the waters of 
Combermere ; no fisherman is ever to be found there. Once a diver 
was sent down into it, and when he came up one of his legs had been 
torn off. Lord Combermere offered him half his estate if he would 
say what had done this ; but the man answered never a word, and 
died soon afterwards. (Whitchurch). 


Outlaws. Ippikin rode a white horse. (Abdon, informant formerly 
of Kenley). On questioning, I received an outline tale of him, but 
this is so obviously confused with the one that really belongs to 
Major Smallman, of Wilderhope, of the Civil War period, that I 
only quote it with that warning. Ippikin was being pursued, and 
leapt his horse over Wenlock Edge beside his cave. The horse was 
killed, and the pursuers finding it, went straight to his cave in the 
belief that they would find him there; but Ippikin had slipped 
away safely to Shrewsbury. (Abdon, as above). The little ancient 
inn at Aston Munslow reputes itself to have been honoured by a 
visit from Dick Turpin. The publican (who came from Birmingham) 
suggested that this belief may have had something to do with one 
Hawkins, a confederate of Dick Turpin in his later days, who was 
supposed to have come from these parts ; but mentioned a tale of 
Dick Turpin having leapt the gates and wall of Millichope Hall. 
This seems to be a confusion with Humphrey Kynaston’s leaping 
the wall of Aston Hall, in the northerly part of Shropshire, perhaps 
arising from the name of the other Aston Hall on Wenlock Edge. 
(Was Wild Will of Wenlock, in Scott’s Bethrothed, a name founded 
on tradition ? If so, the tradition may have been the root-origin 
of those of Ippikin and Dick Turpin here, as variants of an outlaw 
of Wenlock Edge whose identity has been lost.) 


Witchcraft, Charms, Cures. The tale which follows belongs to a 
farm not far from Wem, the name of which and of the family living 
there were stated. It was said to have happened in the 1920s. 
There was a girl from Wem who was a servant in a farm, and bore 
a base child. She accused a man, who vigorously denied responsi- 
bility, and when his plea was not believed by the magistrates he 
went to prison rather than pay for the child. His mother, enraged 
at this, declared that she would put a spell on the girl. From that 
day, everything that the girl did went wrong. When she put 
bread into the oven the door would fly open and the bread came 
out after her; when she put things on the table they would fall 
off again. At last things became so bad that she went to consult a 
man at Wem. He told her that if she would withdraw her accusation 
against the innocent man he would take off the spell. She did, and 
from then on, all was well again. (Yorton). I once mentioned Nanny 
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Morgan, Much Wenlock’s witch of the first half of the 19th century. 
My informant said that his grandfather had lived next door but 
one to her, being born about 1840 ; he used to tell tales of many of 
her tricks ; there was only one informant could remember. One 
day Nanny’s husband was having a drink at Presthope, and by 
some sort of charms she brought him headlong and bodily home 
“ through the Edge hill.” She was murdered in the end ; she had 
said there would be a murder there that day, but had not known 
it would be hers. (Habberley, informant formerly of Wenlock). 

An old man at Maesbrook within living memory used to give 
charms against the toothache ; laboriously write out on a slip of 
paper what purported to be a verse from the Bible ; something of 
the kind that Peter had toothache, and Jesus said “ Arise and be 
whole,’ and Peter had no more of it. This of course had to be 
carried on the person. (Clungunford). I asked one evening in 
Pontesbury if there was a charmer there. The answer was yes, but 
(rather depreciatingly) all he was good for was toothache and to 
stop bleeding. I asked if he could not cure warts. Yes, but so could 
my informant’s old mother ; her remedy was made of the pith of 
rushes, but she would not say how. (Pontesbury). For corns—A 
man had two corns on toes next to each other and on the advice 
of another villager wrapped an “ ordinary grass-snail”’ in between 
the toes—“ and ’as never sid no more o’ those corns.”’ (Nordley). 
For corns—Get a swede and slit it ; fill this with salt ; let the salt 
dissolve and rub into the corns. (Addon). For goitre—Get a few 
black snails in May (that being an essential, it must be no other 
month but May), hang them in a little bag and “ pitch ” them with 
a needle ; let them run into a basin, and what runs into the basin 
rub into the goitre. (Abdon). For rheumatism—It is still remembered 
how old people in Corvedale would tie eel-skins around rheumatic 
limbs as a remedy. (Bouldon). 


Plants, etc. To ensure good luck on going into a new house, a 
little sheaf of mingled crops (possibly, but I am not now certain, of 
three kinds of corn) should be thrown in through the front door by 
the eldest son of the family, before anyone walks in. (Dorrington). 
It is very lucky to carry a withy (which was being used as a walking- 
stick) with a snippet of the same stick in one’s pocket. (Cleehill). 
Towards harvest there will often come lightning without thunder— 
a sort of sheet lightning—and the old folks say that this is to dry 
the crops. (Dudleston Heath). Jesus Christ was walking through a 
field of wheat. He had cut his hand, and wrapped some of the wheat 
round it. The stain of the blood grows still in the grain of the wheat 
and can be seen in it. (Ditton Priors). 


Prophecies. Robert Nixon (the Cheshire ploughboy-prophet) 
was credited with having said that carts would go without horses. 
(Hodnet). Mother Shipton had said that a time would come when 
all seasons were alike—‘‘ when yo conna tell summer from winter.” 
(Linley). 
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Underground Passages. From Old House, Dogpole, under the 
Severn, to Shrewsbury Abbey. From Betton Strange to Shrewsbury 
Abbey. From Bennett’s Hall, Pride Hill, as a way of escape from 
the vicinity of the Town Walls, to St. Mary’s Church, as sanctuary. 
From the Council House to St. Alkmund’s Church. From Ludlow 
Castle to the Castle Lodge. From Lea Castle to Bishops Castle. 
From Acton Burnell to Frodesley Lodge, and from there to Frodesley 
Old Hall. From Combermere Abbey to a house called the Hermitage, 
in Whitchurch, and from there one branch to the Church and another 
to Castle Hill. From Pickthorn Farm (reputed to have been a 
castle ““in Roman days or thereabouts ’’) to Stottesdon. 


Ghosts. Innumerable. But I do not regard these as coming 
under the heading of folklore, except perhaps, by reason of her name, 
the Green Lady of Kenley (who appears on a wall there at midnight), 
and a death-token at Stanwardine Hall, where the sound of a coach 
driven up to the house is heard shortly before the death of each 
owner. 


To end with verse—a Waggoner’s Song. (Bishops Castle). 


Now Sammy’s gone to Wellington 
To be a shabby groom, 

If they enjoy his company 
We'll enjoy his room. 


Now Sammy’s come back from Wellington, 
He says it’s his delight 

To walk from Clun to Whitcot 
To work for Dicky Bright. 


The chaps at the Leasowes 
Ran to see a pretty sight, 
To see poor Noodle’s horse’s tail 
Bobbed up by night. 


You'll have to go o’er Colstey Bank 
Or somewhere out of Clun, 

But Shrewsbury gaol’s the place for thee 
For the deeds as thou hast done. 


A-waggoning we'll go, my boys, 
A-waggoning we'll go, 

A whip and song, we'll drive along, 
A-waggoning we'll go. 
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PLANTS OF MOORLAND, MARSH AND BOG 
By C. E. Thickpenny 


Moorland Plants 


Moorland plants are exposed to high and often drying winds 
which increase transpiration or the escape of water vapour chiefly 
through the stomata of the leaves. The growth of trees is also 
prevented by high winds but this is not so marked on low moors 
or heaths where such trees as Pine and Birch flourish. But on high 
moors the entire vegetation is dwarfed and stunted. On the highest 
part of moors like those of Yorkshire and Devonshire, where rainfall 
is frequent and high, the vegetation is dreary but is enlivened by 
the white fruits of the cotton-grass. Plants growing on more fertile 
moorlands have their leaves rolled up so that the lower epidermis 
bearing the stomata forms the inside of a tube which is open to the 
air by a narrow slit, seen as a white line along the lower side of the 
narrow leaf, and the edges of the leaf bear hairs which still further 
hinder the escape of water vapour. Ling, the heaths and the Crow- 
berry are all examples of this. Bilberry has broad thin leaves, but 
these fall off rather early and the ridged green branches carry on 
photosynthesis, the name given to the complicated series of processes 
leading to the appearance of starch at one stage, without exposing 
much surface for transpiration. Sedges and Rushes have narrow 
leaves and a thick cuticle and heath grasses bear triangular ridges 
on their upper surfaces and can roll up longitudinally in dry weather 
so as to expose a very small surface for transpiration ; the green 
tissue with stomata lines the furrows between the ridges. The 
leaves of Bracken plants growing on heaths have a thicker cuticle— 
less spongy tissue and fewer stomata than those of Bracken growing 
in moister and more sheltered places. 

May I mention a few of the berried moorland plants. The 
cloudberry which is a Rubus (bramble family) grows in hilly districts 
from Derby northwards. It is very different from the brambles in 
habit, being herbaceous, having solitary white or pink terminal 
flowers and simple usually five-lobed soft leaves. The fruit is bright 
red and the plant is without prickles. The Crowberry is similar 
in habit to the Heaths, but is not an Erica; it belongs to the 
Empetrum family. It grows on northern mountain moors, some of 
us found it on the Stiperstones about two years ago. The tough 
wiry stems branch a great deal and the narrow oblong leaves have 
their margins so recurved that they are almost tubular and more 
like the needles of a conifer. The plant is dioecius having the 
three or four stamens on one plant and the pistil on another. The 
single style bears a six or more rayed stigma and the flowers are 
tiny and purplish and are found in the axils of the leaves near the 
top of the stems. They have a perianth of six scales in two rows. 
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The berries are black, about the size of a pea and are eaten by 
moorland birds, but are generally too acid for the human tongue, 
although in Arctic regions they are sometimes eaten as a preventive 
of scurvy. 

The bilberry, cranberry and cowberry belong to the Vaccinium 
sub-division of the Heath family. The cranberry and cowberry are 
evergreens—the cranberry has very slender stems, a creeping habit 
and terminal flowers. Bilberry flowers grow singly on short re- 
curved pedicels in the axils of the leaves. Cowberry has its petals 
more clearly defined as they are more spreading and the flowers 
are several together in short dense terminal racemes. Two species 
of Bearberry are found in the British Isles, also members of the 
Heath family, sub-division Arctostapholos. The black Bearberry 
is only found in the Northern Highlands and Scottish Islands. 
The plant has long trailing stems and small wrinkled serrated 
leaves and the fruits are black, the flowers are white tinged with 
reddish purple. The Red Bearberry is more widely distributed and 
is found as far south as Derby. The flowers are rose-red and are 
borne in terminal racemes and the leaves are evergreen and entire, 
they are used in medicine having an astringent quality, the berries 
are red and shining and the plant dyes are ash colour. 


Plants of the Marsh 


Between submerged water plants, moisture loving plants and 
ordinary land plants there is every stage of transition. Truly 
aquatic plants are permanently submerged in water and do not 
concern us to-day. Marshes and bogs occur where the substratum 
alternates between long periods of submergence and shorter periods 
of more or less complete drying up and the characteristic feature of 
plants which grow in marshes and bogs is that their lower parts, 
buried in stagnant mud, are adapted to life in water while their 
upper parts, exposed to the air, either resemble those of ordinary 
land plants or have leaves adapted to withstand periods of drought. 
The reduced leaf surfaces and thick cuticle of Rushes, Sedges, etc. 
which are characteristic of drought resisting plants (Xerophilous) 
are probably due to the fact that stagnant mud, especially in peat 
bogs, contains acid produced by the decaying organic matter 
(humus) whose presence makes it difficult for the plant to absorb 
water and transpiration or the giving off of water vapour is con- 
trolled. Plants found in marshes include various Horsetails, Sedges, 
Rushes, Grasses, Bulrushes, Arrowhead, Irises, Marsh Orchis, 
Willows, Alder, Ragged Robin, Marsh Marigold, Meadow Sweet, 
Water Dropworts, Water Parsnip, Water Mint and Forget-me-nots, 
Brooklime and Purple Loosestrife, Pennyroyal, etc. 

Purple Loosestrife we all know and very lovely it is. I saw it to 
perfection in the Isle of Arran this year. It is a very interesting 
example of one of the ways in which cross-fertilization is ensured 
and self fertilization made almost impossible. The plant is known 
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trimorphic because it is an organism of three distinct forms. 
1. six short stamens, six mid-length stamens and a long style. 
2. six short stamens, six long stamens and a mid-length style. 
3. six mid-length stamens, six long stamens and a short style. 


The honey is secreted by the fleshy base of the flower and surrounds 
the short stalk of the ovary filling the space between it and the sides 
of the tube. Insects are guided on the way to the honey by the dark 
red colour of the inner surface of the calyx and by the dark red 
lines in the middle of each petal. The irregularity in position of the 
stamens and pistil which occupy the outer part of the tube prevent 
the insects from reaching the honey by passing between them, they 
have to pass above, and the underside of the insect must come in 
contact with both anthers and stigma as their ends are bent up- 
wards. The long styled forms are almost invariably fertilized by 
pollen from long stamens, the mid styled ones by pollen from mid- 
length stamens and the short styled forms from short stamens. 


Bog Plants 


The typical bog occurs on heath and moors associated with 
Heather and other heath plants and its vegetation consists of peat- 
forming and peat-loving plants. Boggy places are usually deficient 
in nitrogen, potash and other salts and plants growing in these 
areas are often hard put to it to obtain a sufficiency of food, and 
most bog plants like marsh plants have well developed drought- 
resisting qualities due to the excess peaty acids. Mosses, especially 
the bog mosses Sphagnum, of which many varieties have been 
distinguished, play an important part in the formation of bogs. 
These mosses are specially adapted to storing water. The leaf of a 
bog moss consists of a single layer of cells which are of two kinds : 
(1) large empty cells with pores on the walls, and (2) small green 
cells which are long and narrow and form a net work, each mesh of 
which is occupied by one of the empty cells. The green cells carry 
on the living functions and the empty ones store up water. Each 
plant branches and grows upward while the lower parts die and 
lose their green colour, but are preserved from decay by the absence 
of oxygen and the presence of peaty acids. In this way great masses 
of peat are formed. 

Some bog and moorland plants are able to make use of peaty 
materials by being partial saprophytes, 7.e., plants which grow on 
dead organic matter. In order to get the nutrition necessary these 
plants use the help of a fungus and in the Ericas growing under 
these conditions the fungus thread permeates the roots and actually 
grows inside the living cells of the cortex. In this way the higher 
plant is supplied with digested and soluble organic food which it 
could not absorb in the ordinary way by means of root hairs. This 
association of a fungus with the roots of a higher plant is called a 
mycorhiza. 
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To sum up, peat is very poor in available plant food, and this 
fact largely accounts for (1) the drought-resisting character of most 
bog plants ; (2) the presence of mycorhiza in the roots of heathers 
and heath grasses; (3) the presence of insectivorous plants like 
Sundew and Butterwort. 

There are three distinct species of Sundew in the British Isles. 
The Round-leaf variety is found in almost every county ; the long 
leaved variety is also common but not as plentiful in Scotland ; 
the English variety, despite its name is somewhat rare in the south 
and is mainly a northern species and this has long leaves quite 
twice the length of the other forms. 

The astonishing thing is how do the plants find out that flies 
and gnats and other species of insects contain in their bodies the 
aliment deficient in the soil which they need ? The leaf blade bears 
about 200 red tentacles each ending in a globular head from which 
a clear drop of gum exudes and glistens like a drop of dew. These 
sticky glands close round the insect prisoners and these movements 
are accompanied by the excretion of a digestive ferment comparable 
with animal pepsin which dissolves all the introgenous constituents 
of the victim just as our gastric juices dissolve an oyster. The margins 
of the leaf contract into the shape of a cup and the glands pour 
out the digestive juice and the enriched fluid is then reabsorbed into 
the cells of the leaf and through them distributed to the plant as a 
whole. The process of digestion and absorption takes about two 
days and when completed the leaf expands again. A remarkable 
feature of the plant’s behaviour when an insect has been captured 
is the bending of the tentacles to the particular spot where the 
insect les—every tentacle co-operating to prevent escape. Under 
experiment the Sundews are very partial to rump steak, but cinders, 
bits of moss, tiny balls of paper, drops of tea, etc., fail to cause any 
bending of the tentacles. The wing of a fly, however, or a piece of 
ant will meet with instantaneous recognition and approval. 

Butterwort (Pinguicula) has been given its name from the peculiar 
properties of its leaves, which are all radical, grow in a rosette and 
their surface is slimy and greasy to the touch. John Lindley a 
botanist who lived between the years 1799-1865 describes the origin 
of the name and tells us that Butterwort has the property of giving 
consistence to milk and of preventing it separating into either whey 
or cream. Like Sundew, the Butterworts are fly-catchers and fly- 
digesters. The upper surface of the leaves is thickly covered with 
large circular glands which are the fatal traps. The edges of the 
leaves are incurved and are devoid of glands and appear to have 
the double purpose of preventing insects from being washed away 
by the rain and of retaining the sticky secretion exuded by the 
glands. 


. 
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A COUNTRY DIARY FROM OSWESTRY, 1947 
By I. M. Catchpole 


Jan. 8.—The Greater Spotted Woodpecker, an intermittent 
visitor to the garden for two years, has returned after his summer 
months absence. He comes to the almond tree outside the living 
room window, gets his nut either from those lying underneath, or 
plucks direct from the branch ; flies lumpily down the garden to a 
weeping-elm with one dead branch ; and either wedges it into a 
crevice of bark, or breaks it on a lump of coal underneath, which 
he uses as an anvil. I hear him through the day, tapping, and watch 
his sudden peerings from side to side of the trunk, and the comic 
lollings of his head. A clown, this ; a gay jester in scarlet, white and 
black. 


Jan. 25.—The nuthatches return to the food-basket hanging 
from a cherry tree in front of my kitchen window. (This is simply a 
good-size hanging wire plant basket, which I have lined with small 
mesh wire netting and hung at the end of a branch too slender for 
the comfort of my Siamese cat.) The nuthatches, too, have been 
absent for the summer months, though seen, not far away, down the 
lane. The intense cold continues. The sides and ends of an un- 
threshed corn-rick in a field bordering the lane are black and grey 
with the burrowing bodies of birds—rooks and pigeons mostly. 
An unpleasant picture of hunger. 


Feb. 1.—Snow and intense cold. A pair of red squirrels come 
daily to the birds’ food basket, and make short work of the scraps. 
They have become much tamer since I first noticed them working 
their agile way along the tall thorn hedge in the field across the way. 
Their colour gleams against the snow. I note with surprise how 
lightly and quickly they can travel across its surface. At first they 
would carry off crusts to the hawthorn tree and sit, tail over head, 
contentedly nibbling, ignoring for hours the occasional traffic of the 
lane below. Now I tether the crust with a piece of wire and they, 
perforce, sit in the basket to finish their meal. This device caused 
some exaspiration at first, and they would tug hard, and shake the 
offending crust. But they soon accepted the condition of ‘“ He who 
would eat must stay.’ The female is the more apprehensive. When, 
in a high wind, they sit in the basket swinging with their weight 
the long fur of the splendid tail is blown out like streamers. They 
will scamper off if I open the house door, within 10 ft. of them, but 
take no notice of the opening and closing of the kitchen window. 
The birds, chaffinches and tits mostly, with hedgesparrow, nuthatch 
and robin, keep a respectful distance, and feed on the crumbs 
underneath. 


Feb. 9.—The snow-covered field round the rick down the lane 
looks grim ; with the bodies, so thin, of casualties of the cold and 
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the struggle for existence. I try to ignore it as I pass, but a fascinated 
pity makes me examine. I find an exhausted, but still living, rook, 
and take it with me to a friend’s house. It is succoured, and lives 
for another 12 hours, and then, effortlessly, she said, died. The 
cold continues. The starlings, which have been visiting the bird- 
table in little parties, get fewer every day. 


March 21.—Waxwings in the garden! I have never seen these 
before. Waiting for the breakfast kettle to boil, I became aware 
that I was looking at a bird that was as colourful as a cock chaffinch, 
but it was much larger, as large as a starling, and had an unmistakable 
crest. It was feeding on the haws in the hedge-thorn. It flew off 
and joined a small party also in hawthorns. They stayed in the 
vicinity all morning, and 4 hours later, at lunch time, one returned 
to the garden to feed on the berries of a cotoneaster. This time, 
fortunately, I had a witness, for I felt that such good luck needed 
corroboration. 


March 30.—A friend drove us over the hills round Llansilin and 
pointed out the level white line, along the hedgerows, some 3 or 4 ft. 
from the ground, where the starved rabbits had bitten off the bark 
above the snow. 


April 10.—First warbler seen in the garden ; a willow-wren, I 
think. 


April 12.—A chiffchaff heard ; more than 2 weeks later than the 
average of other years. 


Apri 13.—Heard the song of the willow wren. The curlews in 
the Morda valley at the foot of the garden have survived the cold 
and floods. They appear to have wintered here, for we have heard 
their calls from time to time through December and January. Now 
the lovely bubbling notes increase in frequency ; and I have seen 
a pair in the field several times to-day. 

Why do I never see or hear a blackcap in this part of Shropshire, 
when one has been seen as near as Nesscliffe ? 


June 5.—A pair of spotted flycatchers have chosen a narrow 
block of wood supporting a drain pipe outside the bathroom as the 
site for their nest. The rope of my clothes line, already frayed, is 
providing some of the building material. Interesting to watch them 
tugging at the wisps, with their beaks, while maintaining their 
position in mid-air by rapidly fluttering their wings. They fly at 
the rope, instead of perch on it. 

June 12.—The flycatchers object ‘to my husband shaving so 
close to their operations. His mirror is scarcely a foot away from 
the nest on the other side of the glass ! They fly up on to the gutter- 
ing, and scold. There is such traffic to and fro across the window 
that I hardly dare open the casement for fear of killing one or other 
of them, so the steam from the bath-water has to go out on to the 
landing ! 


a 
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June 14.—Alas ! The unfinished nest lies on the rose-bed under- 
neath ; whether as a result of the storm in the night, or jerry- 
building on the part of the ’catchers, we don’t know. What will 
they do now ? I wonder if these are the off-spring of birds that nest 
regularly over my neighbour’s garden door ? 


June 20.—The first swift noted. 

Still no glimpse of heron, kingfisher or dipper in the Morda 
valley. Have seen them regularly till this Spring. Also the yaffle 
of the green woodpeckers is missing. It has always been a con- 
spicuous and cheery noise of our locality, and we have straightened 
our backs many a time when gardening, to listen and laugh back. No 
drumming either; and the dawn chorus very thin. I blame the winter. 


June 24.—The flycatchers have started again, and in the same 
place. I hope they will have better luck this time ! 

There is a new call-note in the water-meadow. It is three- 
syllabled, quickly repeated. I don’t know what it is. I associate it 
with curlews. It is most noticeable in the evenings, but heard also 
through the day and at night. 

Two different kinds of newts in the lily-pond. The myriad 
tadpoles have become thumb-nail sized frogs and are leaving the 
pool. They are everywhere ; on the lawn, in the borders, on the 
paths. It becomes difficult to avoid stepping on them. 


June 30.—My neighbour drew my attention to an owl (tawny, I 
think) sitting in full sunlight on a near chimney. We watched him 
disappearing and reappearing. The owlets are evidently down 
below, for there is constant coming and going in daylight. 


July 8.—Five eggs in the ’catchers’ nest, and one or other parent 
(cannot distinguish them) continuously sitting. The other feeds the 
sitting partner. The unknown newcomer to the valley is a wader. 
I watched it flying up and down and across the brook, and noted 
that it alighted with wings upstretched, and poised, with wader-like 
elegance, on a tree top. I wish I could get a nearer view. The call 
is at once sweet and penetrating ; almost a whistle. There are very 
few fledglings about the garden this summer. 


July 25.—7 a.m. from the bathroom window. Four baby fly- 
catchers sitting in a row on the ridge of the garage. Parents very 
agitated. One nestling still on the nest. This has had a boiling-over 
look for some days as the nestlings grew too big for their cradle. 

Saw, yesterday, a dragonfly in the process of being born. The 
nymph had crawled 4 inches above the water of the pool on the 
reed to which it still clings. The dragonfly, two-thirds emerged, 
was hanging in a loop from the abdomen. Another, completely 
emancipated, also clung to a reed, motionless as to body, but with 
wings vibrating so quickly that the movement was hardly per- 
ceptible. Several empty nymph-cases clinging to the reeds. Fascinat- 
ing these ; so perfect, so incredibly light. One had to look closely 
to find the hole through which the former tenant had escaped. 
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July 26.—Walking in the garden last night noticed again the 
amusing sight that has become familiar this summer, a coconut, 
hanging in the damson tree, with an inch of the tail feathers of a 
great tit protruding. This is his nightly posture. Until this spring 
the empty husk, with its 14 inch square hole drilled in the side, 
had been for years the roosting quarters of a blue tit ; who flew in 
neatly, turned round, popped his head out, withdrew, and settled 
for the night. This year, however, the great tit is in possession, 
although the quarters are obviously too short for him. We have 
been amused to watch him enter. He gets half-way ; gives a visible 
squeeze ; and hauls as much of the rest of him into the cavity as will 
go. He can’t turn round, and his tail feathers remain comically 
stuck out. I have never been up early enough to note how he leaves 
in the morning ! 

Four coconut shells are inhabited nightly by the tits; another, 
which has two openings, has never been used in this way. 


August month.—A Cornish interlude. 

Herring gulls are at once the grace, the scavengers, and the 
background noises—noisier even than the sea—of this little fishing 
port. Shags, cormorants, greater and lesser black-backs are also 
frequent ; guillemots much rarer 

For the first time, I made the acquaintance of razorbills. Thev 
were like a delightful little pair of black ducks swimming buoyantly 
ahead. As our boat approached they quietly up-ended and without 
fuss continued swimming downwards through the clear water, and 
right under the boat, using their wings for propulsion. 

One day, inland, saw a pair of ravens high overhead ; their 
extremely hoarse croak surprised me. It had a heron-like quality. 
Lying in bed, one morning at 4 a.m., listening with delight to the 
cacophony of sea-birds I heard among the screams of the herring- 
gulls and the deep bark of the black-backs, the unmistakable notes 
of the mystery wader of my Shropshire valley. Running to the win- 
dow, but with the light still too faint to see, again I heard it, and 
listened to it receding from the inner harbour where the ebb-tide 
would have uncovered the mud, over the huddled grey roofs and up 
the little valley whose stream tumbles to the harbour. 

Unable to distinguish in flight, or when diving, the cormorant 
from the shag, I took an opportunity of closer observation. Shutting 
off the engine we drifted our boat at low tide over the wreckage of 
a good ship that had foundered there in the previous winter, close 
into a craggy pile of barren rock, called the Gwinges, lying three 
miles off shore. There they were in scores, wet and shining ; the 
heraldic-looking cormorants, with wings half unfurled, sunning 
themselves on the southward-facing shelves. The duller, smaller 
shags were in the crevices and crannies facing to the north, landward, 
under overhanging rocks. It was easy to note the difference, in 
size, crest and colouring, when they were like this, stationary, and 
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im situ. Later, I found it still difficult to identify an individual 
when diving or flying low over the water. 
On one of the hottest, most sunshine-filled afternoons, steering 
a course for the haven where we were to have our picnic tea, we 
passed a fluttering “charm” of butterflies. No other noun of 
assemblage is worthy to describe the sheer beauty of these Clouded 
Yellows, fluttering over blue water beneath a sun-filled sky. 
Herring-gulls in myriads, like a white cloud at the harbour 
mouth. When the offal is tipped into the sea by the fish lorries 
at the end of the quay, the commotion has to be seen and heard to 
be believed. To sail through them at such a time was like going 
through a snow storm, but with the added beauty of sunshine 
silvering the white feathers. One screamed and laughed with the 
gulls whose clamour drowned all. One was reminded of the nursery 
rhyme of childhood when one looked up and up to see snowflakes 
and yet more snowflakes : 
Old Mother Goose, up in the sky 
Shaking her feathers before she die. 
(Nursery rhymes don’t bother about verb endings !) 


Sept. 2.—Return to Shropshire ; an evening inspection of the 
garden reveals damage to brassicas from the Cabbage-White invasion. 
The mystery wader still calling in the valley. A solitary chiffchaff 
singing. This song has been absent all summer, so presumably the 
autumn migration has begun and brought this little one here on his 
return journey. Many dragonflies in the garden. The great tit’s 
tail feathers still protrude, and the blue tits fly out and scold us as 
we walk past their roosting shells. 


Sept. 16.—Each year, as the disappointing ragged petals unfold, 
I condemn the Barrs Pink Michaelmas daisies; and a fortnight 
later reprieve them. They are the best food plant in my garden for 
the autumn butterflies. On one clump I count, at one time, five 
Commas, two Painted Ladies, two Red Admirals, three Greater 
Tortoiseshells, and one Small Copper. The Small Copper flies to 
the Thuja hedge, and hangs there in the afternoon sunlight, his 
coppery sheen so exactly that of the Thuja twig that if I take my 
eyes off him for a moment I shall lose him. 


Oct. 4.—The first Clouded Yellow I have noted in this garden 
perched momentarily on Aster Frikartii; then fluttered off to a 
Buddleia on which one purple tassel still remained, and so away. 

Watched a Hummingbird Hawk Moth in a friend’s garden, 
getting nectar from late honeysuckle flowers. 


Oct. 6—The puzzle waders have gone. There has been no sign 
of heron, kingfisher or dipper the summer through—the former two 
so familiar here, and not only in the valley. Heron and kingfisher 
have both fished our pool, to our mingled consternation and delight. 
The kingfisher only came when the brook was in flood. We never 
forget the picture he made, tossing up our bright goldfish the better 
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to engorge it ! There was no such excuse for the heron, and we were 
driven to netting the pool with our raspberry nets. He didn’t like 
tangling his feet in the folds, as he stalked, deliberately, round the 
edge ! 

Oct. 16.—The nuthatches, a pair of them, have returned to feed 
from the bird basket. This is three months earlier than they appeared 
last year after their summer’s absence. One says the nuthatches, 
though without rings or other individual identification one cannot 
say with assurance that it is the same birds who come year after 
year to the garden. 


Oct. 20.—A Comma butterfly in the garden, solitary and some- 
what bedraggled as are the flowers it should normally feed on. 


Oct. 26.—These are light nights, with the moon full on Wednes- 
day, and not setting till just on sunrise. «The owls hoot all night 
long ; before I go to sleep, and when I wake again in the morning, 
Kewick, kewick! Around my window, in the garden, over the 
field, I am glad, for now that my Siamese cat is dead, we depend on 
them to keep down the mice in the garden. The little birds, who 
might be their prey, are safely asleep in the Thuja hedge. I wonder 
if these owls are of the family that was reared in a neighbour’s 
chimney in the late Spring. From the sound of them I take them to 
be tawny owls. 


Nov. 5.—A butterfly flitted uncertainly past the window, 
between me and the sun, so that I couldn’t identify it. Surely this 
will be the last seen this year. A queen wasp crawled comatosely 
on the garden path. 


Nov. 9.—Crossing the little stone bridge over the Morda this 
morning, we were gladdened to see a dipper standing on a stone 
midstream awash, curtseying and bobbing to perfection. The first 
time I have seen him this year. 


Nov. 14.—The heron again ! Standing on the bank of the stream 
in his gentlemanly suit of gray. I had a good look at him before he 
raised his great wings and leisurely flapped upstream. I was over- 
joyed to see him, and thought if I could only see or hear the green 
woodpecker, my friends of the valley would be complete. 

P.S.—News of the heron’s reappearance not greeted at home with 
like enthusiasm by the Protector of the Goldfish. 


Nov. 18.—A coal tit has joined the blue and great tits who are 
such constant attenders at the basket ; together with chaffinches 
(two cocks and a hen), dunnocks, sparrows, robins and nuthatches. 
There is a continual flutter of wings outside the kitchen window, 
always converging on the food basket. What a delightful reward 
for a crust or two, some apple cores, or an old bone ! 


Nov. 19.—Had to remove 3 inches of snow from the basket this 
morning. The contents underneath became immediately attractive. 
Blackbirds and a thrush soon joined the regulars. Have been glad to 
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note the presence of a couple of thrushes in the garden. There 
used to be so many, but that was before this last cruel winter. 


Dec. 3.—G. reports a skein of geese flying parallel with him, 
along the Holyhead road, and keeping up with the car for a matter 
of three miles before, wheeling south and west, they disappeared, 
flying to . . . where? Marton Pool? 

Black-headed gulls (a misnomer in winter) have appeared in the 
valley again. 


Dec. 7.—The little grazing meadow across the lane has a tall, 
straggling hawthorn hedge which hasn’t known knife or bill-hook 
for many years (twenty to my knowledge). A fragrant mass of 
white in May, beloved of the bees, it is now scarlet in the sun, and 
a-flutter with the wings of fieldfares, redwings and blackbirds who 
are busily enjoying the feast spread before them. I can hear their 
chitterings quite plainly as they work their way along the hedgerow. 


Dec. 8.—Those tits, both great and blue, are mannerless rogues. 
It is years since they learnt to remove first the cardboard disc, and 
subsequently the tinfoil, from the milk bottles. I have had to provide 
flowerpots for the milkman to protect his wares for the short time 
they are left on the doorstep.. The small size pot, which fitted nicely, 
got broken in the gale yesterday, and I had substituted a slightly 
larger one. This morning, in the space of a } hour, these knaves 
had discovered that they could reach the tinfoil through the hole 
of the inverted pot. They had lost no time in acting on this ; result, 
a good 3-inch of my precious cream is missing. Was this intelligence? 

Homo Sapiens v. Tits! The flower pot will in future be replaced 
by an empty cocoa tin ! 


Dec. 23.—These days, succeeding the early cold snap, are quite 
extraordinarily mild. A thrush was singing lustily and continuously 
at 8 a.m. Delightful cadences. I stood underneath the hazel and 
watched the little throat puffing in and out with his effort. 

Four kinds of tits this morning at the basket, a marsh tit having 
joined the others. I watch the nuthatches sliding up and down and 
round the hawthorn trunk. When flat against the bark they have a 
mouse-like motion. They look heavier than the tree-creeper, and 
seem quicker, more fond of clinging head downwards. How tiny the 
little coal tit is ! 


Dec. 27.—The cock chaffinch is the aggressive, anti-social 
fellow at the basket. He perches on the wire-rim, lowers his head 
on outstretched neck, until beak to tail is a threatening arrow 
pointed at the invader. He gapes at sparrows, in particular. In 
comparison, the robin is mild. 

A flock of gulls, forty to fifty of them, were grazing in the field 
for hours this morning. When, with one accord, they rose into the 
air, for a moment the scene was Cornish. 
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Dec. 30.—From my bedroom window I watch light creeping into 
_the great vault of the sky over the Shropshire Plain, at first a mere 
band low in the S.E. There are no clouds and the dawn strengthens 
every moment, lengthening the band westwards and eastwards, 
and changing from orange to a cold, clear rose. Against it the South 
Shropshire hill-country stands sharply silhouetted, having only 
one dimension ; black contours against a backcloth that is being 
floodlit from behind. The sun is still below the horizon. I, some 
500 feet up, on the rising ground to the S.W. of Oswestry, seem on 
the edge of a saucer, of which the hills to which I look are the 
opposite rim, the bowl between still filled with darkness. To the 
S.E. the red light winks on the Wrekin’s dome ; from its western 
end, distance annihilated by darkness, the line of the Clyffe, Hopton 
and Nesscliffe stands out against the glowing light. The firm, level 
line running to the peak-like Clee is Wenlock Edge, and continues 
aslant in Hoar Edge rising to Lawley, and, with a gap, to the steep 
cone of Caradoc. Bayston and Lyth Hill carry the eye to Pontesford, 
lifting against the mighty shoulder of Long Mynd, the horizon 
reaching its climax in the Stiperstones, remote, impersonal, cold. 
Then Long Mountain becomes the saucer’s rim until it, too, is 
blocked by Breidden. Here this dramatic horizon drops in escarp- 
ment suddenness to the levels of Severn, Vyrnwy, Tanat and 
Morda. 

Soon the sun will rise from the southernmost point of its yearly 
arc, behind the wooded tip of Nesscliffe; and, as he climbs the sky, 
will pour light into the lovely valleys lying now in darkness, breaking 
up and isolating into masses these silhouetted hills, making per- 
spective a reality ; shining into the Vale of Severn where the gorge 
cleaves Wrekin from the Edge; into the Rea valley, lighting up 
Marton Pool ; dividing Breidden from Long Mountain, and Long 
Mountain from Stiperstones ; bringing to life the Stretton valley 
and sundering Caradoc from Long Mynd, gilding, above fair Corve- 
dale, our farthest bound, the Clee. 

So begins a mid-winter day, with to-morrow the eve of another 
year. 
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A BORASTON GLOSSARY 
By H. A. Hyde, M.A., F.L.S., F.MLA. 


The following glossary of words and expressions in use at 
Boraston, a small village near the extreme south of Shropshire, 
has been compiled from observations made in the course of frequent 
visits—at least one, and usually several, in each year—extending 
over forty years. Interest in Midland dialect was first aroused by 
perusal of a slender volume by an anonymous author* a number of 
words in which were found to be still current in Boraston ; but no 
word has been included in the present list unless its use in Boraston 
has been confirmed by one qualified by long residence in the village. 
All the words and expressions in this glossary are known to have 
been used, in the senses stated, during or since World War I. 


The assistance of M.H.S., E.S., F.E., B.D., D.K.H., and I.0’R. is 
gratefully acknowledged. 


Abbreviations.—a., adjective; adv., adverb; i., intransitive ; 
int., interjection ; n., noun ; plur., plural ; p., past ; pron., pronoun ; 
prov., proverb, proverbial ; rel., relative ; t., transitive ; v., verb. 

Words included in the Herefordshire glossary referred to are 
marked with an asterisk (*). 


*Abide. v. to bear, endure, e.g., “ I can’t abide so and so.” 
Acorn. pronounced with a short a. 
*Afeard. a. afraid. 
Adland. n. headland of a field. 
*Aiddled. a. addled. 
*Anty-tump. n. ant-hill. 
Ardistrole. n. shrew. 
Arl. n. alder. 
*As, rel. pron. who, e.g. “the man as brought the coal.” conj. so 
that : “ move out of the light, as I can see.” 
*Asgel. n. newt. 
*Awhile. v. used only in the expression “I can’t awhile” to do 
so-and-so. 
*Ax, v. ask. 
Back-friend. n. hang-nail. 
Baffle. v. to beat down. “‘ The flowers have all been baffled by 
the wind.” 
Bag. n. sack ; hence prov. to buy a pig in a bag. 
*Bait. n. mid-morning or midday meal. 


* Anon. [Sir George Cornewall]: A glossary of provincial words used in 
Herefordshire. London. 1839. 


F 
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*Bald-rib. n. a joint of pork. 
Bank. n. hill. 
*Banky. a. ‘a banky piece ’’—an uneven field. 
*Bannut. n. small kind of walnut. 
*Barm. n. brewer’s yeast ; barm-cake, cake made with yeast. 
Bat. n. shaly piece of coal. v. to blink, e.g. “he bats his eyes,”’ i.e. 
blinks both simultaneously. 
Bay. n. open barn, e.g. the Dutch bay. 
Beast. n. bull, e.g. item from a farmer’s accounts (1921): “1 cow 
to beast, 10/-.”’ 
Beastings. n. colostrum. 
Bed. n. a joint of beef. 
Beeve’s-heart. n. ox-heart. 
*Beethy. a. (of hops) soft and limp. 
*Bellock. v. to bawl, e.g., a cow separated from her calf. 
Beside. prep. except. 
*Blow. (pronounced to rhyme with how). n. blossom, e.g. “ there’s a 
good blow on the apples this time.” 
Bob-owl. n. large moth. 
*Bolting. n. a quantity of straw. 
*Boosy. n. the manger of a cattle stall. 
*Bottle. n. small barrel used to carry a day’s supply of cider. 
Boughs. “ to be up in the boughs ” = to take offence. 
*Bound, to be — to be sure. “ He is bound to be there.” 
Bree, of cattle. n. to have the bree = to run up and down with 
tail outstretched in hot weather. 
*Brevet about. to poke about in search of something, e.g., a child 
ransacking drawers. 
Bruck. n. brook. 
*Buff. v. to stammer. 
Bum. n. bailiff. cf. bum-bailey (Shakespeare). 
*Bunt. v. to push with the head, e.g., a sucking lamb. 
Bury. n. (1) clamp for potatoes, etc. (2) burrow (rabbits). 
*Butty. n. partner, also used of inanimate objects, e.g. (holding up 
one boot) “ gimme the butty to this ‘un ” (meaning the other 
boot). 
*Bytack. n. a farm which is held in addition to another and on 
which the tenant does not reside. 
Cayed (? spelling). a. (of a lamb), one brought up by hand. 
Caff. n. heavy hoe used, e.g., for earthing up potatoes. Also v. 
Cag. v. cavil. 
*Cant. v. to gossip. 
Cauf. n. calf. 
Casey codlin. n. Keswick apple. 
Caussay. n. causeway. 
Chip in a puddle, like a. prov. aimlessly. 
Chip in milk. n. nonentity. 
Chitterlings. n. pigs’ intestines prepared for human consumption. 
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Chobble. v. chew. 
*Chump. n. log of wood for burning. 
Chook, chook! int. call for fowls. 
*Clam. v. to starve. 
Clees. n. claws. 
*Colley. n. the black or soot from a kettle. 
Coom on ’ee. said to urge on cows. (S. Rider). come ’ereback (to 
horses), go left ! come over (to cows), get up ! 
Coop ba! int. call for sheep. 
*Coppy. n. coppice. 
Corn. n. wheat. 
Cowus. n. cow house. 
*Cratch. n. rack for hay (applied to a portable rack on wheels). 
Craw. a. bare. 
Crew. n. part of scythe handle. 
Crib. n. (a) receptacle on four legs used for holding cattle feed ; 
(6) such a receptacle for hops. 
*Crink. n. undersized apple. 
*Cub. n. coop. 
Dil, dil, dil! int. call for ducks. 
Dout. v. to put out, especially a candle. 
Drolley (or trolley). n. horse dray. 
*Dyche. n. probably bank, e.g., Dyche Hill name of a field. 
*Ee. pron. you. 
Ess. n. dust and ashes from a fire. 
*Ethering or hethering. n. long untrimmed rod cut from a hedge. 
Evening. n. afternoon; “good evening”: a greeting for any 
time after midday. Cf. Genesis I. j 
*Fagget. n. naughty or disagreeable person, e.g., an old fagget : 
a mischievous young fagget. 
Fat hatch. prov. (sarcastic) a large quantity. 
Fetches. n. vetches. 
*Feg. n. withered grass on its roots, left uneaten by stock. 
*Fellow. n. young unmarried man. 
Feyther. n. father. 
*Fiern. n. bracken-fern. 
Fild. n. field. 
Fine. v. (of wine) to clear. 
Fit. n. pl. feet. 
*Fitcher. n. polecat. 
Fitch-finger. n. meddlesome child. 
*Flannen. n.- flannel. 
Fled. v. p. tense of “ to fly.” 
Flen. n. pl. of flea. 
Flenner. n. flea-catcher (used derisively of a dog). 
Flirt. v.t. flick (of liquids). 
*Fresh liquor. n. unsalted hog’s-lard. 
*Fruit. n. apples. 
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Frum a. (of potatoes) lifted too early, unripe. 
Gainer. a. (comparative), more convenient, less ungainly. “ It 
would be gainer if you put the tray on the stool.” 
Galeny. n. guinea-fowl. 
Gawby. n. fool, simpleton. 
Gee-o lines. n. rope reins used in ploughing. 
Gee-up. int. (to horses) go on! 
Gee-back. int. go right. 
Gilt. n. young breeding sow which has not yet had a litter. 
*Glat. n. gap in a hedge: also v. to mend gaps. 
Gleed. n. glowing ember. 
Goss. n. gorse in prov. “ dry as chop’ goss.” 
Granch. v. grind (cf. crunch). 
Grots. n. groats. 
*Gull. n. gosling. 
‘* Happy as a pig in muck.” prov. 
Halves. n. in “to put ewes to halves” 7.e., to farm them out, 
dividing the lambs between owner and tenant. 
Hairs. n. woven fabric used in cider press. 
*Halm. n. (pron. hahm) : stem of potato, peas, etc. 
*Hauve. n. the handle or helve of an axe. 
Heft. n. used only in the expression “ any a heft,” 7.e., a large 
quantity. 
Her. pron. she. 
Hern. hers. 
Hisn. pron. his. 
Home melched. a. (of butter) made from home-produced milk. 
House. n. part of hopyard picked by one group of pickers. 
Howk. v. (of a dog) to bark persistently. 
Hopy’d. n. hopyard. 
Howlet. n. owl. 
Howp ! howp! int. cry used to urge on cattle. 
*Huck. n. hook. 
Hurdan. a. hessian, ¢.g., h. apron. 
*Imbers. n. embers. 
Jack at night and John in the morning. prov. two different 
persons, actually the same. 
Jack-bit. ? a very small coin : in prov. expression ‘‘ I don’t care a 
jack-bit.”’ 
Jerk. adv. suddenly : “ he died jerk.” 
Just now. adv. in the immediate future. 
Kill. n. kiln (= oast house). 
*Kind. a. (of the weather or season), favourable ; (of fruit), pleasant 
in quality. 
Know to. v. know of (the whereabouts of anything). 
Kymit. n. kymitty. a. half wit(ted). 
Ladycow. n. ladybird. 
*Lamp, lam. v. to beat, to clout (a person). 
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Laughter (pronounced lawter). n. clutch of eggs. “ That hen has 
laid her laughter.” 
Lead. n. leaden vessel in which milk stands before skimming. 
Leaf. n. pig’s mesentery. 
*Lease. v. to glean. 
Leasow. n. (pronounced lezow). meadow, only used as a field name, 
viz., Arley Leasow. 
Lime-basket. in prov. “ dry as a 1.” 
Liquor. n. bacon fat. 
*Lift. n. a joint of beef. 
Lodge. v. (of snow) to lie. 
Loose. v. let go. 
Lot. n. business, person or thing. 
*Lug. v. to haul or carry : used of crops, e.g., to lug one’s corn. 
*Lungeous. a. blundering (especially of horses or people) ; also (of 
a man) rough on animals. 
Madam. n. minx. 
Maggoty. a. cross, querulous. 
Maslen kettle. n. preserving pan. 
*Mawkin. n. scarecrow. 
*Middling. a. very middling: in poor health; middling well: 
pretty well. 
Mill. n. (1) machine for pulping apples ; (2) building housing the 
same. 
Mitt. n. closed receptacle for holding food, e.g., bread mitt. 
*Mixen. n. ash heap (not dung-hill). 
*Moither. v. confuse ; usually as past participle : weak in mind. 
Morris off. v. to go out of the way; said to a child “ now you 


morris off.” 
*Mosy. a. soft and tasteless because over-ripe. 
*Muck. n. manure ; in prov. “ wet as m.”, “ happy as a pig in m.”’ 


Mudgin. a. relating to pigs’ entrails, ¢e.g., mudgin fat. 

*Mullock. n. dirt or rubbish. a. mullocky. 

Munch. v. to tease (a mild form of physical bullying). Also n. a 

tease. 

*Must. n. pomace. 

*Nail-passer. n. gimlet. 

*Nesh. a. cold (as gooseflesh). 

New melched. a. (of milk) from a cow which has recently calved. 
Nine-bobble-square. a. irregular, uneven, awry. 

Nibs. n. handles on scythe-snaithe. 
*Nisgal. n. the smallest of a litter of pigs ; runt. 

Noggins. in prov. “ cross as noggins.” 

On the never. (of flowers) faded. 

Ooman. n. wile. 

*Oont. n. mole. 

Oonty-tump. n. mole-hill. 

Oot. pron. you only used as vocative: where bist thee going, oot ? 
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Organy. n. (Lat. oviganum). marjoram, presumably Marjorana 
hortensis. 

Owlet. n. owl. 

Pank. v.t. (of apples) to knock off with a stick (usually on the 
sly). 

Parcook. v. part cook. 

Pen feathered (of poultry). a. changing feathers, the new feathers 
coming through after a moult. 

Pentus (penthouse). n. open part of blacksmith’s shop used for 
shoeing horses. 

*Piert. a. lively ; especially ‘‘ market piert,” lively with drink after 
market. 

Pie-finch. n. chaffinch. 

*Piece. n. (1) a field, e.g. Flat Piece; (2) a person (pejorative), 
e.g., a haughty piece. 
*Pike. n. *Pikle. n. hay fork. 
Pither about. v. to wander aimlessly (especially where not wanted). 
*Pitch. n. short steep hill on a road (e.g., Devil’s Pitch). v. to raise 
hay or corn on a pike. 

Pocket. n. deep sack holding 2 cwt. of dried hops. 

Poke. n. (1) stye on eye-lid ; (2) busybody. 

Pot. n. a weight (56 Ib.) of apples (usually weighed in a pot 
hamper). 

*Prill. n. small stream of running water, e.g., ““ the” prill (in the 
Cleobury road). 

Prong. n. (a) 4-tined fork for hay, with a 4 ft. straight handle ; 
(6) table fork. 

Proud. a. (of the weather) fine ; “ too proud to last.”’ 

*Pug. v. to pluck out, e.g., to tidy up the sides of a rick. 

Pothered (puthered). a. flustered. 

Quice. n. wood pigeon—also used figuratively, e.g., “a clever 
quice,”’ 7.e., a person who thinks himself clever (a wood pigeon 
being a very wary bird). 

Race. n. liver, lights, and heart (used only in expression “ sheep’s 
head and race’’). 

Rack. v. (of cider) to decant through a pipe or gutter. 

*Raisty. a. rancid, especially bacon which has been kept over-long. 

Riddle. n. sieve. 

Right. a. real, exact, e.g., my right cousin, 7.e., first cousin. 

Rob. n. an untidy ball of material, e.g., string, wool or paper. 

*Robble. v. to wrap up confusedly, 7.e., into a rob. 

Rout. v. to turn over, e¢.g., by an unringed pig in an orchard. 

Rowst. v. stir up, turn out, e.g., go and rowst them chickens out 
of the cub. 

Rowstle. v. to rouse. 

*Roostle (pronounced roozel). v. to stir oneself : used of birds dusting 
themselves in light dry soil. 
*Ruck. n. heap, e.g., of apples. 
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*§ally. n. sallow, willow. 
Sawney. n. fool, simpleton. 
Scrat. n. skinflint. 
Scratchings. s. residue of “ leaf’’ after lard has been melted off. 
Scraze. v. graze. 
Scootch or scutch. n. couch grass. 
Sat. p. participle of v. to seat. ‘‘ There he was, sat in the field.’’ 
Set. v. let (a house) ; plant (a garden) ; lay (table). 
Sb’ink. v. should think. 
Shift. n. shirt, chemise. 
Ship. n. sheep. (cf. prov. lose ship for a ha’porth of tar). 
Shuck. n. shock or stook. 
Shuff. n. sheaf. 
Shut. v. shoot (meaning to deposit by pouring out), used especially 
of fruit ; n. (of a tree) young shoot or new wood. 
Siden. a. one sided, e.g., of a field or a face. 
Sieve. n. circular wicker hamper used as receptacle for small 
fruit ; also a weight of soft fruit, véz., 28 lb. 
Sike. v. gasp, breathe in suddenly. n. a gasp. 

*Slang or sling. n. a long narrow piece of ground, e.g., “ The 
Slang ”’ a house at Boraston, and “ The Sling ”’ a meadow near 
Corn Brook. 

Sliver. n. thin slice (not a splinter). 
Smack. v. (of a burning log) to crackle and send out sparks. 
Sned. n. snaithe. 
Snick. v. to fasten a gate or door with a latch or bolt, not a lock. 
Snift. v. sniff. 
Sock. n. rain-sodden manure (as in an open fold-yard). 
Sparrib. n. a joint of pork. 
Spittle. n. a kind of spade used for draining. 
*Spottle. v. to splash. 
Spreed. v. to spread. 
Sprouse. n. mixture of oats, peas and tares sown as one crop. 
*Squilt. n. pimple. 
*Stank (up). v. to dam. 
Starve. v. to be cold. p. participle starven. 

*Stean. n. earthenware vessel with a spout and two handles, 
é.g., a cream stean. 

*Stelch. n. upright post fitted with a ring, used for securing cow 
in a cow house. 

Stale, stail or stele. n. wooden handle, e.g., broom-stale, mop- 
stale. 

*Stock. v. to peck, as a bird. 

Stick. v. of corn : to put into stooks. 
Stop. v. to mend, e.g., a glat. 

*Stuck. n. stook. 

Su-su-su! int. call for pigs, cf. Gk. ov (vocative of ots, pig). 
Sward. s. (pronounced sword). rind of bacon. 
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Sway. n. pot crane. 
Sye. n. a sieve used to filter milk. 
*Tack. v. hire. 
*Tallet. n. loft above a stable or cow house. 
*Tang. v. to tang bees: make a clatter to cause a swarm to settle. 
*Tap. v. of shoes, to mend, especially to re-sole. 
Taxy-waxy. n. cartilage in meat. 
Th’ before a vowel, e.g. th’ ’orse, th’ ’ooman, th’ ’orchard. 
Thumb lump. n. bread and meat eaten from the hand, usually at 
tea time during harvest. 
Tick. n. small insect parasitic on sheep ; in prov. “ full as a blown 
tick.” é, 
Thripples. n. kind of hurdles used to extend or increase capacity 
of a wagon or dray. 
Tice. v. entice. 
*Tiddlin. n. pet lamb. 
*Tiert. a. (of cider) sharp flavoured. 
*Timbersome. a. timorous. 
Time. n. season or year, ¢.g., we had very little fruit this time. 
Torrel. n. (? spelling). bad (person or thing), e.g., wife, children, 
potatoes. 
Tram. n. rails for cider barrels. 
*Trolley. n. four-wheeled cart without sides. 
*Trouse. n. hedge trimmings. 
*Tump. n. mound. 
*Tun-dish. n. funnel. 
*Tup. n. ram. 
*Tush. v. to drag a heavy body, e.g., a log, along the ground. 
Tuthree. n. two or three. 
Varges. n. verjuice, cider vinegar ; used proverbially “‘ as sour as 
crab varges.”’ 
*Wad. n. mass, ¢.g., of hay. 
Wainus. n. waggon shed. 
Waller. n. alder. 
Warrage. n. a dam across a stream. 
Wash me. v. wash (myself). 
Wire. n. stalk, e.g., hop wires. 
*Wisket. n. round open basket made of cleft oak. 
Wum. n., adv. home. 
Yarb. n. clown, e.g., “ a good-for-nothing yarb of a lad.” 
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THE WELSH ELEMENT IN SHROPSHIRE SURNAMES 
By E. A. Turner 


A stranger coming to live in Shropshire would notice three 
things about local surnames new to him: first the unfamiliarity of 
many of them, due on the one hand to the prevalence of local 
place-names, such as Medlicott, Peplow or Munslow, and on the 
other to the ramifications of local families, like Everall, France, 
Hamer or Whitall. But these two features are not peculiar to 
Shropshire, being more or less universal. The second peculiarity is 
the occurrence of purely Welsh names like Maddox, Pritchard, 
Gwilliam, and Cadwalader, while the third is the exceptionally 
large number of names, not wholly Welsh in origin but due in a 
large measure to Welsh immigration in comparatively recent times, 
say during the past two or three centuries. This strong Welsh 
element in our local names is to be expected in a border county like 
Shropshire and is, I think, sufficiently interesting to deserve study. 


Let us begin with the last-mentioned and the less interesting 
group—familiar Christian names with the final ‘s,’ like Roberts. 
The frequency of these names is astonishing, and one has only to 
consult a local directory to confirm this. Here you will find whole 
columns, even pages, of the same name. In the 1938 edition of 
Kelly's Directory of Shrewsbury the name Jones occurs 414 times ; 
Davies, 256 ; Williams, 164; Roberts 127; Edwards, 91; with a 
goodly number of Evans, Griffiths, Howells, Hughes, Lewis, 
Richards, and others Some of these are of course Welsh in origin 
while others like Roberts, Edwards, Hughes, Richards or Williams 
are not necessarily so. For in their simple uninflected form they 
were popular as Christian names in both countries all through the 
Middle Ages and right down to modern times. With the addition 
of the possessive ‘s’ they became hereditary surnames of the class 
known as “ patronymics.”’ 


Its Growth from Medieval Times 


Allowing for the possible dual origin of many of these listed 
above, and of many others, it is safe to say that of the names in a 
local directory quite 50 per cent are of Welsh origin. A century or 
so ago from a count of Welsh names in a Shrewsbury Parish Register 
it was 30 per cent and during the 17th century about 30 per cent. 
The Elizabethan Muster Roll gives 15-20 per cent. Going back to 
the early 14th century (Gild Merchant Roll, 1318; Lay Subsidy 
Roll, 1327) it was only 3 per cent, and from the Gild Merchant 
Rolls of the preceding century some 2} per cent. For the county 
generally it must have been much less. 
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In the year 1400, at the time of Glendower’s rebellion, harsh 
laws were passed against the Welsh. No thorough Welshman might 
purchase land in the border towns, which in Shropshire, included 
Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Ludlow and Leominster, and anyone who 
took a Welsh tenant was made responsible for him. This anti- 
Welsh attitude is reflected in a note appended to a G.M. Roll of 
1404, the year after the Battle of Shrewsbury, to the effect that 
full Guild privileges were not to be extended to any of Welsh birth. 
This Roll of fifty-six names contains but three Welsh. The G.M. 
Rolls of 1450-60 show an astonishing, and seemingly unaccountable 
increase in the proportion of Welsh names, actually 25 per cent. 
It may, of course, be due to a relaxation of rules for admission to the 
Guild made necessary by social conditions obtaining at the time, or 
to more friendly relations between English and Welsh. 

The figure given above for the G.M.R. of the 13th century, 
viz. 24 per cent., would only apply to Shrewbury itself ; for the 
county it would be much less. In fact a Welshman was such a vara 
avis that it was sufficient to designate him by the simple epithet 
of “the Welshman”; in Norman French “le Galeys,” or “le 
Waleys’”’; Lat. “‘ Walensis,’’ e.g. Madyn le Waleys, Ricardus le 
Galeys, Johannes Walensis ; and later :—Hugh le Walsh ; Wm. le 
Walshman from which come the modern surnames Welch and Walsh. 
The Welsh, for their part, gave the nickname “ Sais ’’ (Saxon) to a 
solitary Englishman in a Welsh community, hence the name “Sayce.”’ 


In the Lay Subsidy Roll of 1327, where the proportion is some 
3 per cent (140 out of 4,800) the Welsh are found for the most part 
to be concentrated in places on the Welsh border, or where the 
Lord of the Manor had Welsh connections. In Wollaston Parish, 
for example, out of twenty-six persons enrolled, twenty bear Welsh 
names. It is interesting to note how, particularly during this 
15th century Welshmen are entered on the Rolls with an English 
alias, e.g. Owynns Rydley alias dictus Humfridus Rydley. The 
alias is more often the name of their trade or of the place from which 
they came. If such aliases became hereditary surnames, the bearers 
would tend to lose their Welsh identity. Both the Burgess Roll and 
the G.M. Roll show many examples of this change of name ; ¢.g.: 
Hugh Griffiths, a barker, known as Hugh Barker ; Lewis ap David 
as Lewis Baker ; Roger ap Eignion as R. Cooper ; John Gethin as 
J. Nesse ; Evan Maddox as E. Lake ; John ap Thomas as J. Wooton. 
One interesting entry of 1460 is relevant—‘‘ William Llewelyn, 
millward (alias Weyfordwy) of Weyford ‘to inhabit in the town, 
under penalty of 46s. 8d.’ ” 

Towards the end of the century comes Edward Llewelyn who, 
in a deed of 1492 is referred to as ““ Edward ap Llewelyn otherwise 
called Edward Hosier,” and is not debarred from becoming the 
owner of a house in Butcher Row. The descendants of such as these, 
and there must have been many more whose names are not found 
in any Roll, would not be recognised as of Welsh descent. 
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Some Common Names 


Now a few notes on some of the names, with which I began ; 
names which might be either Welsh or English in origin. Of these 
half-dozen names “ Jones”’ is by far the commonest. This is due 
to the universal popularity of John as a baptismal name, either the 
Baptist or the Evangelist. The name was at first written Johan, 
and pronounced Jone which gave the patronymic Jones. Spelt 
thus it occurs only eight times in the Lay Subsidy Roll of 1327, 
but some fifty times as “fil Johannis.’”’ No doubt these latter 
would be known as plain Jones to their fellows and not one of them 
was, so far as we can judge, a Welshman. The Welsh Jones formed 
part of a later immigration along with the Davies, Evans, Williams, 
and Edwards, from the 16th century onwards, that is after the 
Welsh had adopted the English use of the possessive ‘s.’ Like 
other popular Christian names, John has many derivatives, two of 
which seem to have been favourites at a later period over the 
Border, viz. Jenkyn and Jenin, giving the patronymics Jenkyns 
and Jennings. In the Rolls of Elizabeth’s time there are many 
Jenins and most of them are Welshmen, e.g. Edward ap Jenin, 
Jenin Jones, Hugh Jenins and Wm. Jenkyns. 


The name “ Davies ’’ comes next in frequency, and by far the 
greater number must be Welsh in origin. Away from the Border it 
is not so common in comparison with Jones, Williams, Roberts, 
Edwards and the rest. The reason is not far to seek, David being 
the patron saint of Wales. “‘ Taffy ’—the Englishman’s pronuncia- 
tion of the name—is synonymous with Welshman. In the early 
Rolls David occurs more frequently than any other Welsh name, 
except perhaps Youan (Evan), e.g. Madoc fil David, David Vaughan, 
David ap Gwyn. 


The Christian name ‘ William ’”’ was adopted early in Wales, 
probably from N. France. The spelling Gwilym (Mod. Eng. 
Gwilliam), may be compared with the French Guillaume, as the 
Welsh “ Gwilt”’ with Fr. “ Guillot.” The “ gw” often replaces 
our initial ‘w’ in Welsh names, e.g. Gwyther, Gwalter. 


The Norman “ Hugh” has absorbed an early Welsh Hu, or 
Hew, and Edward, or Ewart has ousted the old Welsh name 
Iorwerth, generally spelt Yorwarth in our mediaeval rolls. 


Among the definitely Welsh names appearing in Shropshire 
directories are the following, in order of frequency, at least so far 
as Shrewsbury is concerned, with number of entries: Evans (192), 
Morris (130), Griffiths (113), Price (100), Lewis (66), Lloyd (60), 
Owen (60), Pritchard (43), Morgan (36), Powell (34), Parry (380), 
Howell, Bowen, Beddoes, Wynne or Gwynne, Vaughan, Meredith, 
Inions, Bevan, Cadwalader, Maddox, Tudor. 
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The Formation of Welsh Names—the ‘ ap’ Method 


But before dealing with these names one by one it would be 
well to speak of Welsh surnames in general. In the earliest times in 
Wales, as elsewhere, a single personal name was enough, e¢.g., 
Caradog, Hywel, Madog. Then a second name, a true nickname 
(eke-name) was added to the personal or, in Christian times, 
baptismal name. This was not a surname in the modern sense, 
since it was not hereditary. In Welsh history we find Howel Da, 
the good; Rhys Goch, the ruddy; Owen Glendower, his home ; 
and Caradoc ap Owen, the son of Owen. This last method of naming 
persons, vz., the use of ‘ap’ with the father’s name—became in 
time the one generally adopted to the exclusion of all others. The 
‘ap’ or ‘ab’, is the abbreviated form of the Welsh ‘mab’ (son), and 
names preceded by this word correspond to our patronymies in 
-s, or -son, as Richards, Richardson. For example in the S.B.R. for 
1503 is a Benedict ap John ; in that of 1504 he is called Benedict 
Johnson. 

Even as early as the 11th and 12th centuries in Wales it was often 
necessary to go back two generations to distinguish an individual 
person, e.g. the Welsh princes—Griffith ap Rhys ap Tudor ; 
Cadwalader ap Griffith ap Cynan ; Einion ap Owen ap Howel Da ; 
Meredith ap Owen ap Griffith ap Rhys. This custom, at first no 
doubt, more or less of a necessity, was copied by persons of lower 
rank anxious to establish their descent from some princely family. 
No doubt some of the Welsh whose names appear in our early rolls 
had names of a similar length but the compilers of the Lay Subsidy 
Roll, at any rate, seem to have restricted all entries to two names, 
the person’s Christian name and an embryo surname. It is interest- 
ing occasionally to find the same person more fully described in the 
G.M.LR. 

By the early 16th century it had become the fashion for many of 
the Welsh gentry to carry in their names a miniature pedigree, 
often a butt for English wits. This very cumbrous and inconvenient 
method of surname formation began to be discarded in the Tudor 
period by Welshmen who had become familiar with English custom. 
It was not general until Rowland Lee, Bishop of Lichfield and Presi- 
dent of the Marches during the reign of Henry VIII, when calling 
over the panel of a jury one day, became weary of the repetition 
of the ‘aps’ and directed “ that the ancient and worshipful gentle- 
man, Thomas ap William ap Thomas ap Richard ap Howell ap 
Jevan Vychan, etc. of Mostyn and the rest of the jury should 
thenceforth assume as a surname either their last name or that of 
their residence.’’ Henceforward this gentleman was known as 
Thomas Mostyn. Several influential families of N. Wales followed 
his example, and took their place of residence as a surname but the 
great majority just retained the final ‘ap’ of their pedigree, and 
this is the form generally found in rolls and registers, e.g., Cadwalader 
ap Owen or David ap Edward. 
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By the time of Elizabeth the ‘ap’ was used in a very loose way 
in this country, as though its early significance had been forgotten, 
and we find such solecisms as: ap Powell, ap Bowen, ap John 
Jones, and ap Edwards, even ap Smith, and ap Fox. Before long 
the ‘ap’ itself either disappeared entirely or left a relic in the initial 
letter of such names as: Bevan, Benyon, Parry, Pugh, and many 
others which come to mind. Some names like Morris, David or 
John do not lend themselves to this elision of the ‘ap’ but Upjohn 
is one attempt and Applejohn another. 

The final stage in the evolution of Welsh surnames, and that a 
comparatively late one, was the adoption of the English use of the 
genitive, as in Evans, Howells. This gradual evolution is reflected 
in Shropshire lists of successive periods, and it is with the more 
interesting of these Welsh surnames that I wish to deal. 

In the earliest rolls the names like the text are for the most 
part in Latin, though many are not Latinised, and abbreviations 
are freely used. In the case of Welsh names the ‘ap’ may have been 
replaced by ‘fil’ (Lat. filius-son) followed by the genitive, as Johannes 
fil Madoci for John ap Madoc, or Howell fil Madyn. In these, as in 
many others, the names themselves show the owners’ nationality 
but Willelmus fil Johannis, or Recardus fil Roberti might also have 
come from Wales. As for abbreviations D’d is often put for David, 
but sometime for Dod. There is no doubt hewever about D’d 
Vaghan, or Reryth ap D’d. 

Along with this almost universal use of patronymics we look 
in vain for those other ways of surname formation common to this 
and other countries, namely, the use of placenames, occupational, 
and nicknames. Besides the instances cited above, e.g. Thomas 
Mostyn, place-names are often used, not as hereditary surnames, 
but merely as an additional distinguishing mark, the man’s name 
being followed by that of his holding or homestead, e.g. John Evans 
Hendre, or David Roberts Hafotty. Trade names are rarely used 
and in the early rolls I know of only one example, that of Crowther, 
a player on the ‘crwd’ or Welsh fiddle. Even this may be of English 
origin and application: 1327, Madyn le Crouther and Youan le 
Crouther. The latter is no doubt Youan le Harpere in G.M.R. 1318. 


Welsh Nicknames 


Of nicknames or descriptive epithets, there is however a small 
group nearly all applicable to features or the complexion and not 
used in a derogatory sense, as nicknames often were among English- 
men. Among these are the familiar Vaughan (little), Gough (red 
or ruddy), Lloyd (grey), Gwyn, Wyn (white), and Gethin (swarthy), 
together with Da (good), Penwyn (white head), Benvelyn, Benddu 
and Bengough (flaxen, dark and red-head respectively). Those in 
the second group are practically obsolete, though the last in the 
list is still extant, in Shrewsbury. Correctly they are not used with 
‘ap’ but are added to the Christian name, e.g. Thomas ap David 
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Lloyd ; John ap Griffith Goch ; Johannes Da. (G.M.R. 1318) and 
Edward Morris, alias Penvelyn (P.R. Llanymynech 1696). 

Such names would not normally be handed down, but with 
Welsh immigrants would readily become surnames, especially as 
entries in the Rolls generally consisted of two names only, such as 
Thomas Vaughan, Reginald Gough, or Philip Wyn. Of these nick- 
names Lloyd is W. Llwyd, and occurs as Floyd, Bloyd, and Blood, 
through incorrect elision of ‘ab’. Gethin is W. cethin (dun or dusky) 
and has derivatives Gittins, Gittings and others. Vaughan, W- 
fechan, from fach, or bach ; Gough, W. coch and Wyn or Gwynne, 
W. gwyn. 

Welsh immigrants into Shropshire in early days sometimes went 
by the name of their home town, eé.g., 1281 Recardus de Montgomery; 
1355 Johannes de Koneway (Conway), Reginaldus de Dynbych 
(Denbigh) ; 1372 David le Coupere de Carnarvon ; 1397 Johannes 
Powys ; 1404 Johannes Tailor de Pole (t.e. Welshpool). The last 
two still survive as Shropshire names. 


Some Old Names and their Modern Representatives 


Now a few notes on some of the more interesting of Welsh names 
not so far dealt with. Some of them are found more frequently in 
Shropshire and the border counties than in Wales itself. 

First of all the names of Welsh princes and other historical 
figures, which became popular as font names: Bleddyn, Cadogan, 
Cadwaladr, Caradoc, Caswallon, Einion, Griffith, Howel, Ithel, Iago, 
Llewelyn, Madoc, Morgan, Meredith, Meurig, Owen, Rhys, Tudor. 

Time does not allow me to say anything of the famous men who 
bore these names, nor go into their etymology and derivation but 
merely to show their use as Shropshire surnames and any alteration 
they have suffered in the process. 

Bleddyn occurs in 1598 and as Blethyn in 1829. 

Caractacus Lat. form of W. Caradoc survives in Craddock and 
Caswallon as Caswell. 

Einion is now the patronymic Inions, or Onions, and, elided 
with ‘ab’, has become Beynon, Benyon, Bennion and Bunyan. The 
original name is of very frequent occurrence in the Rolls, and was 
evidently a great favourite. 

Howell becomes Howells, Powell, even Bowells, Mod. Bowles. 

Ithel gives Bethel. 

Owen -Bowen. 

Llewelyn has given place to Lewis among Welshmen since 
Tudor times, e.g. David ap Lewis filius Llewellyn ap Madoc (G.M.R. 
1450). The nearest English approach to it was Fluellen, the name 
of the Welsh captain in Shakespeare’s Henry V, and a name actually 
occurring in St. Chad’s Parish Register of that period (1616). 

Iago is Welsh for James (Jacob) and Tudor for Theodore, also 
common as Tydder, and Tyther. 
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Rhys has suffered more changes at our hands than any other 
Welsh name in Rees, Reece, Rice, Rheese ; Price, Pryce, and Breeze. 

In St. Chad’s Parish Register (1616) is the entry: ‘‘ Anthony 
Tawny, a blackamoor.’”’ The Romans would have dubbed him 
““Maurituus”’ or Moorish. The Latin epithet passed into O.Fr. as 
Meurisse, into English as Morris (cf. Morris dance) and into Welsh 
as Meurig, modern Meyrick. The Welsh adopted the English form 
of Morris in Tudor times, discarding the old form as they did with 
Iorwerth for Edward. 

Finally a miscellaneous list of greater or less interest. Some of 
which have apparently become obsolete : Bather, Beddow, Bynner, 
Byolin, Dyas, Evans, Gronow, Jukes, Meddins, Meighen, Nevett, 
Palin, Parry, Payne, Roryth, Urian. Bather you would suspect was 
anything but Welsh ; it comes from “ ap Atha ”’ as does the variant 
Bathoe. The early records of this local family show this, and in the 
S.L.S.R. 1327 is ““ Atha ap Atha.” 

Beddow and Beddoes are from Eddow which is still found. 

Bynner, Pynner, and Bunner are from “ap Inyr” (Lat. 
Honorius). 

Another name arising from elision of ‘“‘ap” is Palin or “ap 
Heilin ”’ which means generous or bountiful. The name is, or was a 
household word in connection with Shrewsbury cakes. In its simple 
form it has survived as “ Healing.” 

Jukes or Juckes, as it occurs in S.B.R. in 1494, e.g. “ Mauric 
(alias Eignyon) Juckes s. Hugh ap Eignyon.” Its form was Yockus 
in 1372, and Yockyn le Waleys a century earlier. Its origin is in 
doubt but is perhaps from Judkin and Judkiss, dim. of Jordan a 
late introduction after the Crusades (cf. Hodgkin, and -kiss from 
Hod). 

Meddins seems to be a patronyme from Madyn which appears 
in: 


« 


1252 Madyn le Waleys. 
1268 Madinus le celer (cellerer). 
1327 Madyn le Crouther. 


The modern Nevett, Knyvett goes back to Tudor times, when it 
is also found in an earlier form Edenevett, Ednyvett. This links up 
with “ David ap Eddenevet ” S.L.S.R. 13827 a name which points 
to a Welsh origin. 

Meighen, I cannot trace back further than 1372 nor suggest a 
meaning. In G.M.R. of that date is a Yeuan Meighen, and in the 
S.B.R. Evan Meighen, with several others of the same name. The 
last entry in this Roll is “ John Meighen s. Gitten ap Eynyon of 
Llanymynach 1487.” The name in a great variety of spellings 
appears in St. Chad’s P.R. down to the early 19th century. The 
common spelling ‘‘ Mehen”’ affords an indication of its pronuncia- 
tion, almost “ Mayne.” 

Byolin from ap Yolyn, a common baptismal name of 15th and 
16th century and occurring some half dozen times in the S.B.R. 
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Dyas is the patronymic from Deyo or Deio, dim of David, 
e.g. 1486 Richard Dyas, s. David ap Madoc ap Deyo ap Ythel. 
Deyo is no doubt another source of the name “ Day,” e.g. 1519 
Lewis Day s. Madoc ap Day, and certainly of the diminutive Daykin, 
Dakin, and Deakin, which occurs as early as 1268 in the G.M.R., 
e.g. Daykin le Wales and also in the $.L.S.R. 

Gronow has disappeared from modern lists. As a form of the 
Welsh Goronwy it appears in very corrupt forms in the Subsidy 
Roll, as Gorgonnow, and Wronow. In the G.M.R. 1372 as Grenow 
and 1475 the interesting entry “ Griffith Fletcher (alias ap Howell), 
Fletcher, s. Howell ap Gronow of Denbigh,” illustrating a point 
already mentioned. Later in Oswestry P.R. (1598) come ap 
Gronow, Gronna and Gronnor. Gyo is a shortened form, e.g. 1451 
Reryth ap Gro, and Maurice ap Gro. 1743 (Llanymynech) R. Groe. 

The name Reryth is also a puzzler, and I find no earlier record 
than 1318 or later than 1472, where in the S.B.R. is ‘“ John Reynolds 
s. Reynold ap Jeuan ap Roryt.” Earlier spelling are Ryrid (1318), 
Reryth (1827), and Rerith (1372). 

The ubiquitous Evans I have left until last. It was one of the 
common surnames with which I began and is the commonest among 
purely Welsh names in Shropshire. It occurs some 200 times in 
Kelly's Directory of Shrewsbury and there are 115 farmers of that 
name alone in the county. Its early uninflected form was Youan, 
which occurs more frequently than any other Welsh name except 
David in the Lay Subsidy Roll. It is not, as many suppose the 
Welsh equivalent of John, having a different derivation, and in 
the Roll just mentioned there is entered one John Youan, which 
points to a distinction between them. C. Yonge derives it from an 
Erse root meaning “‘ youth.’”’ In later Rolls it is Jevan as “‘ Jevon 
ap Morgan,” or ‘“‘ Jevon ap Yolyn.” Then in Tudor times Evans 
with derivatives—Bevan, Bevin, Evanson, and even Heaven. 

In conclusion I think you will agree that in our Shropshire 
surnames there is a very considerable Welsh element, much of it 
unsuspected and therefore interesting. To come across such adds 
zest to the search. 
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THE BIRDS OF A BORDER MERE 
By Dennis F. Hope 


Aqualate Mere lies in an area of flat country severai times its 
own size, bounded by low hills or rising ground. It is fed by four 
main streams, and drained by one river. This latter slowly flows 
and winds for a mile across level water-meadows to find an outlet 
through a narrow gap between the higher surrounding land. This 
gap is really the entrance to a long winding valley through which 
our river flows to join the Tern. I am describing this land around 
our Mere for it must influence considerably the wild life which lives 
or visits there. Much of the soil is of deep black peat, but there are 
tiny hummocks or mounds composed of clayey sand and pebbles. 
The peat is deep (at least 8 feet) and it is easy to see that the water 
once covered a far greater area. So low and level is this area that 
the water of the Mere is practically level with the land. This is 
criss-crossed by numerous drains just like the Fens, and all these 
drains run away from the Mere and river. Their waters are gathered 
into one main drain and by means of a culvert are taken under the 
river to flow through the gap within a few yards of the river itself 
which they join over a mile further down. In these drains and 
streams I have found the ten-spined stickleback, some jet black in 
colour. In stony reaches there are large Crayfish and the Miller’s 
Thumb. 

The variation in the land bordering the Mere produces marked 
differences in the nature of its shore line. Four-fifths of the shore is 
forest-lined, with the remainder open parkland. The floor of the 
woods is in the main water-logged and marshy, and for yards from 
the water’s edge is dangerous bog and thin muddy morass. Only 
with long experience is it possible or safe to approach the water, and 
then one is confronted with great reed beds. These are mainly 
composed of the lovely tall, feathery-topped Common Reed 
(Phragmites communis) with some Great Marsh Sedge (Carex riparia), 
and increasing quantities of the Great Hairy Willowherb (Epilobium 
hirsutum) forming a border around the wooded shore line. The 
reed beds would appear to form excellent places for the breeding 
of wild fowl, yet they are used by comparatively few for this purpose. 
They are really floating and can sway alarmingly. It is risky to 
jump too heavily and it is not nice to contemplate going through, 
there would be no getting out. 

The woods are a mixture of many trees and vary from a dense 
tangle to open spaces. There are silver birch, alder, elm, oak, poplar, 
sallow, ash, hawthorn, guelder rose, sycamore, beech, and willow 
in these areas which are marshy and flood regularly. On the drier 
parts grow pines, firs, oaks, sycamore, and beech. A number of 
trees make excellent vantage points when climbed for observation 
of the surface of the Mere. One favourite tree, an alder, reveals a 
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scene which is worth all the risk. Carefully climbing up about ten 
feet, one sees on a good day upwards of 400 wild fowl in the winter 
season. The approach has been made to the musical plaintive 
piping of scores of teal—I call this Teal Bay—and the raucous 
quacking of mallard. Sometimes there will be the deeper voice of 
the shoveler, and that lovely sweet whistle of the male widgeon 
answered by the harsh grating call of his mate. One is not always 
fortunate, and a slip one foot deep in the sucking mud, perhaps a 
twig cracked, or too hasty a climb in the tree, and with a mighty 
roar like the sound of a great waterfall, the whole of the inhabitants. 
of the Bay will leave in one vast flight. Out they go, far across the 
Mere to alight in scattered parties. Then is the time to note how 
quickly the species segregate, and to note the differences in flight 
of the different wild fowl. The rapidly beating wings and swerving 
of the tiny teal, the swift straight headlong flight of the shoveler, 
and the more ponderous flight of the slower main mass of mallard. 
Sometimes they do not return for hours. 

When one ts fortunate it is good to watch the lovely teal drake, 
so rarely seen as the text book shows him ; the almost unbelievable 
beauty of the grey vermiculations of his sides and back, the delight- 
ful chestnut head with green panel traced in white. Flocks of two 
hundred I have seen on the Mere, but in the Bay they number from 
twenty to sixty. These ducks are not resident, though one or two 
sometimes remain. The handsome shoveler drake, too, in all his 
finery is a pretty bird. He really does not need his great spatulate 
bill to make him spectacular with his pure white breast and shoulders 
and warm chestnut underparts, his blue and brown back and lovely 
green head. The shovelers, too, leave the Mere in spring, though I 
have seen odd pairs here all the year round. In season there will be 
sixty or more. 

The mallard, that everyday duck, is usually present in the 
greatest numbers, and here again the drake is a bird of great beauty. 
The museum specimen of the dead bird is a poor substitute for the 
iridescent colours of its lovely head, mauve grey vermiculated 
flanks, and its chestnut breast and back which make it a lovely 
creature. I have seen rafts of mallard over 1,200 strong on the Mere, 
and in 1949 there was one with a ‘Z’ white neck collar instead of the 
usual thin one, and another bird had all-white wings. These, too, 
are mainly visitors, though numbers stay to breed. 

In February I have seen the fairy-like Brimstone butterfly flit 
through the bushes, and it is at this time that one hears an increasing 
clamour from this water-logged north wood, for here is a large 
heronry. There are herons to be seen around the Mere all the year 
round, perched on stranded logs or low bushes, sleeping in the 
reeds, or fishing at the water’s edge. In spring the numbers swell, 
and great activity is seen, for the nests have to be repaired or 
replaced when blown out of the treetops by the winter gales. This 
last season there were sixty nests, and I observed at least thirty 
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in use. They are interesting birds to watch, how lightly and easily 
they alight on the thinnest branches. All nests are built as high as 
possible, as many as six in one tree while the ground beneath is 
littered with ‘“‘ whitewash’”’ and the lovely matt-blue egg shells. 
The heronry is roughly split into two groups, one in tall oak and 
poplar, and the other in hardwoods and stagheaded oaks. They 
all leave when disturbed and I have seen fifty herons in the air above 
soaring and gliding and giving out raucous cries. 

The parkside shore of the Mere is sandy and pebbly, and slopes 
very gradually. It is well wooded but with some open spaces. In 
a ridge above the Mere is an old and large badger earth shared by 
a pair of foxes and a number of rabbits. I have heard as many as 
five badgers foraging on a warm dark autumn evening but I have 
yet to see one. On this side of the Mere are several beds of Reed 
Mace, not the common variety, but a delightful slender species. 
Isolated beds of the true Bubrush also occur and large areas of pink 
Water Persicaria form great splashes of colour when in flower. 


Walking along this margin of the Mere one evening I was sur- 
prised to see a large flock of swallows swoop down against the dark 
skyline and disappear. When I approached the spot, which was a 
reed-mace bed with ripened spikes, there was neither sign nor sound, 
but on carefully walking out a great twittering arose and away went 
the swallows. I crouched in the tall reeds and soon down came the 
young swallows, quite abruptly, and swiftly they found roosts on the 
reed stems all round me, some within inches. 

In the autumn there is another sight of which I never tire—the 
great massed flight of the starlings. With the fading light they come 
in small groups, to alight on the tallest trees. Already numbering 
several thousands, they circle the Mere, spattering the water below 
with a continuous shower of droppings like the passing of an April 
storm. All the time fresh flocks are joining them, so that the final 
great crush numbers many thousands. The whole flight measures 
approximately half a mile by a quarter of a mile and 200 yards 
deep, but the shape keeps changing as they twist and turn. Down 
they will swoop to the chosen roost in the reed beds, but at the very 
last instant, and with an astounding roar of wings they brake, rise 
and veer away again. Many times this happens, but when it is at 
last dusk, then they will finally settle, instantly finding their voices 
in a mighty high-pitched chorus. One evening, with a friend, I went 
out in daylight and hid on the edge of their reed-bed roost. When 
the birds came down at last the air became heavy as though with a 
dust, and a musty overpowering smell like the inside of a thousand 
fowl houses. To our amazement the tall reeds disappeared so that 
we could faintly see across the Mere. We went forward cautiously 
and were at once in the water amongst the birds. Each of the 
numberless reeds had a dozen birds clinging to it so that each reed 
was bent almost flat. Even when we flashed a torch or clapped our 
hands only the nearer birds were disturbed. We were two hours 
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getting out of the morass that night, but the experience had been 
well worth while. 

Very early in the spring, the curlews return to act as sentinels 
and to sound the alarm as soon as one comes into sight. They have 
lately returned from the seashore or estuary where they have lived 
as true waders, but I never see them near the shores of the Mere. 
They breed here successfully and give that character to the marsh 
which makes the evening solitude a sheer joy. And with the curlew 
comes a companion wader, that pretty pied piper, the redshank. 
Several will arrive in the spring to add their plaintive cry “ Tu-lu, 
tu-lu, tu-lu.” Two pairs at least breed regularly. It is in March, 
quite early, that I usually see the woodcock, at first frequenting 
the boggy shore, but later they take te the woods and the drier 
ridge. On summer nights at dusk I see them on patrol at treetop 
height, and hear that eerie ““ Wark-wark, wark wark, chizzic.” I 
have often been puzzled and startled to hear this last harsh whistle 
in the darkness. I have yet to findanest, though they breed every year. 

Another bird of the dusk arrives later, and though rarely seen, 
gives plenty of evidence of its presence. A soft ‘‘ wee-ip’’ from a 
swift or a steady long ‘‘ Churr”’ betrays the nightjar. This bird I 
have seen hawking over the water, and a pair breed regularly. 
April brings an overwhelming rush of birds, some to pause awhile 
and pass on, others to stay and fill the woods and meadows round the 
Mere—swallows, house martins, and sand martins coursing the 
water for the early rising flies, often hundreds of them. Each year 
several pairs of common sandpipers stay a day or so, wading in the 
shallow water and giving their characteristic trilling whistle. A few 
pied wagtails, sometimes a brilliant yellow wagtail, and a wheatear 
will pause awhile and then pass on. 

Sitting quietly on the branch of a tree watching the wild life on 
the water, also provides a wonderful opportunity to study the tinier 
visitors and residents. I have had a treecreeper alight on the trunk 
of the tree less than two feet away, and after a careful inspection of 
myself, carry on with its progressive examination of the bark. 
Then one can see the real beauty of its lovely feathering, its curved 
beak and long claws. Its call closely resembles that of the long-tailed 
tit and both these birds breed regularly, as do the blue tit, great 
tit, marsh tit and coal tit. The finches too will be found. The 
chaffinch and greenfinch are common, though I have only seen the 
brambling once with a flock of chaffinches. The bullfinch is not 
common, but each year I have seen one pair near the boathouse. 

My first warblers are usually sighted around the Mere, creeping 
through the tall, dry, slender reeds and rushes. Usually silent but 
sometimes giving a soft call, they search every inch for spiders and 
other insects. Thus will come the willow and wood warblers followed 
by the chiffchaff who soon takes to the treetops. I am fortunate 
when I see the unobtrusive reed warbler, but it would be a miracle 
not to see a sedge warbler, the reeds swarm with them, and I have 
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had a dozen chanting and churring and scolding me as I approach 
their domain. Their nests and olive-green eggs are not so easy to 
find as one would expect from their numbers. Then there is the 
reed bunting, the cock a handsome fellow with black head and 
throat, white moustache and breast, and the hen in sober brown. 
The blackcap, a lovely songster, seems to favour the cool shade of 
the waterside bushes, and at least two pairs are resident. I have 
often heard them sing at night, the notes clear and bell-like to rival 
or even surpass the nightingale The garden warbler comes, but only 
after nesting elsewhere. I find their call resembles that of the whin- 
chat “ U-chak, u-chak”’ very loud and clear, but the last syllable 
is softer. One year the grasshopper warbler chose to nest in an 
isolated tiny patch of bramble, and for a few weeks one of the first 
sounds one heard on nearing the Mere was the long reeling song of 
the male. With the binoculars he could be picked out, on a strand 
of briar, twisting his head from side to side as he sang. 

At the springtime of the year, birds swarm everywhere, every- 
thing is clean and fresh, even the fence posts are bleached to silver, 
and the fawn reeds still standing proud and erect look as though they 
have never been green. All the meadow birds will have joined the 
chorus, skylark, woodlark, meadow pipit and unbelievably lovely 
vellow bunting. A couple or so of lapwings will be sweeping low 
giving their sweet and reedy calls. They will have young now, and 
by careful observation ene can spot these fawn and black striped 
little fellows. During the winter great flocks two hundred strong 
visit the flooded fields for they are really waders. 


There is no rookery nearer than a mile, but in the winter hundreds 
of rooks will fly into the big heronry wood to roost in the very tops 
of the tallest trees. Even on the most bitter cold night, in an icy 
east wind or on snow covered branches they seem oblivious to the 
cold. The carrion crow I usually see on the keeper’s gibbet, but 
each year a pair manage to nest, last year in a large oak 60 ft. up, 
growing in the marsh. On the gibbet, too, I see the magpie and the 
beautiful jay. I have heard and seen owls at all times of the year. 
The little owl, the tawny owl, and the long-eared owl. The barn owl 
J have watched sunning itself and preening vigorously on a dead 
silver birch in the full glare of a May morning sun, and often hunting 
under similar conditions. A brown owl had a favourite perch for 
weeks on an old stump two feet high and close to the water. The 
sparrow-hawk and kestrel are residents too, for there is plenty of 
food for the former, usually from among wood pigeons or starlings, 
though I have seen the feathers of ducks. The “ Quit, quit ’’ of the 
greater spotted woodpecker is often one of the first alarm notes to 
be heard as I approach, and on one occasion I put up the exquisitely 
coloured green woodpecker from the grass. 

Autumn and winter bring many strangers to the Mere. One of 
them, the black-headed gull, returns each evening to the Mere after 
spending the day on the fields. Accurate checks have proved the 
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presence of over 1,500 gulls. They are rarely still, and set up a 
clamour at frequent but irregular intervals. This, I believe, goes 
on all night, for I have heard it on a moonlight night at 1.30 a.m. 
Sometimes a pair or more of common tern will spend a week or so 
with these gulls. Another visitor which has become resident is the 
cormorant. There is an island on our Mere, a solid affair, perhaps 
30 yards by 10 yards and 3 ft. high, covered by tall bushy willows. 
The trees of this island are now never without at least one cormorant, 
and in winter as many as seventeen will crowd the tree tops. Often 
they can be seen fishing, or standing on stranded logs, sometimes 
like a black lectern with outstretched wings—aiding digestion 
really. Some will be white-breasted immatures, but in late spring I 
have seen adults wearing the white thigh patches of breeding dress. 
They make a frightful mess of the island, truly “ whitewashing ” 
everywhere, thereby discouraging the geese which like to breed 
there, I believe. The geese to which I refer are of course the Canadas, 
and their rather tuneful honking usually starts as soon as they spot 
you on the bank. They are lovely birds, large and with black necks 
and white cheeks. They rise abruptly from the water, showing 
white underparts, with black and white barred tails, and fly very 
fast. I have seen a flock of thirty-seven, but in spring all but one 
pair depart. Last season two pairs remained and reared four young 
ones. 


The truly wild geese from the far frozen north do not often come, 
but one day from the road I saw a skein of twenty-two geese high 
and far away. Three days later, as dusk was falling, I was walking 
over the flooded, snow and ice-covered meadows, when quite 
suddenly I saw them again. Slowly I raised my binoculars and saw 
my first white-fronted geese ; with white blazes showing clearly 
and black-banded underparts. Another step forward and away they 
flew, showing their black and white barred tails and leaving me with 
a feeling of great satisfaction. Since that day in 1945, each year I 
seek these fascinating wonders, and it was not until 1948 in early 
December that I saw them again, on the Mere this time. They were 
five in number, juveniles, and rather difficult to identify at first ; 
they only stayed five hours. 


On another lovely cold and sunny day in autumn I was walking 
to the Mere along the river bank when I heard overhead a medley 
of musical calls, and looking casually up to the clear blue sky I saw 
eight swans quite low in shallow V-formation, a lovely sight ! With 
arched wings they swung in a glide down to the Mere, hidden by the 
trees. Now there is no sweeter music in all birdland than the en- 
chanting winnowing of the wings of the mute swan in flight, yet 
these eight swans had flown over my head without a sound other 
than those sweet calls which no mute swan has ever made. The 
ones I saw with flat heads and straight necks I knew must be 
Bewicks and since then I have seen and heard both Bewicks and 
whoopers. 
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One dull day I climbed a favourite ash tree right on the water’s edge 
and looked out over the Mere. It was partly ice-covered for 50-60 
yards from the edge, and great islands of ice formed narrow lanes 
of open water. Far away along one of these lanes I saw what to me 
then, were strange water fowl. They were black and white and were 
approaching by a series of dives with a smooth rolling motion like 
a colony of seals in line along the edge of the ice, coming up each 
time many yards nearer. On they came, twelve of them, some grey 
in colour, pausing only for a few seconds before each dive, and now 
they were nearer I could see that the grey-backed ones had white 
wing bars and chestnut heads, with a spiky ragged mane of feathers. 
The black and white ones had large black heads, long thin vicious 
looking bills which were crimson, and their white breasts were a 
suffused pink tinge. This was the first time I had seen a goosander 
alive. Last year amongst fourteen females I saw a strange grey- 
backed bird with pale brown head and neck, but showing no white 
breast at the water line, it was a female red-breasted merganser, a 
very rare visitor indeed. 


Another time of snow and hard frosts I saw on the shore ice 
sixty jet black coots together with three tiny white ducks. The light 
was good and I was able to crawl quite close and see the unbelievable 
beauty of the drake smew. Two stood and one sat in company with 
two chestnut-headed grey-backed females. Only one smew came 
last winter and he stayed for many weeks. They are very silent 
birds. Mentioning coots, I once watched 110 march 300 yards 
across the ice in line until they reached the shore, a truly amazing 
sight ! 

It was during the floods following this thaw that I tried to get 
through the wood, feeling with a stick for the path, and looking 
for well-known trees. I was brought to a halt by a strange spattering 
sound, and there about to pass me by a yard, swam a mole. Without 
thinking I stepped forward to catch him, and filled my wellingtons, 
which before had only an inch to spare. He was a lovely large silver 
fellow, and his fur was not nearly so wet as my legs! The floods had 
been up for a fortnight and dry land was 400 yards away. He was 
strong and eager to be off, so I put him back, heading the way he had 
come. With a splatter he was off, and circling beautifully, quickly 
regained his old course steering the shortest track between the tree 
trunks. 

Another regular visitor is the golden-eye, though not a resident 
in the British Isles. The female is a chestnut-headed, grey-backed 
duck with white underparts, but the drake is resplendent in black 
and white. The head, apparently black, is hooded and when this is 
raised the size of the head is much enlarged. In the right light 
beautiful iridescent deep green colours are seen. The black back 
and wings have white bars forming a pretty pattern, and there is a 
characteristic large white spot on the cheeks. They appear in flocks 
up to twenty, and sometimes stay for weeks. In contrast to these 
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lively ducks will be the pochard who always appear to be asleep, 
at least in day time, though they can dive well. These ducks are not 
so regular in their visits as are the widgeon and shovelers, but flocks 
ef up to forty will appear, keeping together, and spending their 
time idly floating about. I have not observed them breeding on the 
Mere, though they may visit at any season. 

Then there is the immaculate tufted duck, though, as usual, it is 
the drake who carries all the glory, and has the tuft which hangs 
in a curve down the back of his head. The female is a modest sooty 
brown and sometimes has crescent-shaped white patches near the 
bill. They are present at all times of the year, but have not bred 
recently. Another rare visitor is the shelduck, a pair came in April, 
1948. They are large ducks, each sex very alike, with conspicuous 
red bills. Mainly white, the head is black, and so are parts of the 
wings and tip of tail, while around the forepart of the body runs a 
wide reddish coloured band forming a shield on the breast. Not all the 
rare visitors stand out for ready identification, when at any time 
such ducks may be in the midst of 1,200 to 1,500 others of more 
common species. It was thus that I found the pintails in February, 
1949. Once found, the white breasts seemed conspicuous, but only 
at favourable angles could the long thin tails be seen. So you see 
that at 500 yards you must carefully examine each bird of the huge 
crowd to make sure of not missing the rare one. 


I have not yet mentioned the great crested grebe, of which 
species only an odd bird may be present during winter, crestless 
and drab in winter dress. From early April, however, they arrive 
in increasing numbers in full courting plumage, and after much 
display finally leave about ten pairs to breed. I once watched a 
gathering of forty-six doing everything that grebes can do. Even 
when paired these exquisite birds carry on a delightful display. 
Bowing and head-shaking with crested ears and mane expanded, 
rushing to touch their snow-white glistening breasts, or with heads 
and necks laid flat on the water, their performance never palls. 
The nest, too, always intrigues me, for it should sink, especially 
when the bird mounts it. Low in the water, and sometimes only 
anchored to the frail stems of the persicaria, it will ride out quite 
rough weather, swaying and rising to each wave. The little grebe 
or dabchick breeds here too, but is much more secretive, and its 
shrill dickering call is not often heard. 

Another winter sight is the parade of finches and linnets and 
tits visiting the same trees day after day, staying in each for only a 
few minutes. I have watched flocks of over seventy goldfinches 
who keep together, as do the greenfinches, while tits are always 
mixed, and chaffinches mix with sparrows and buntings. In the 
summer months I have watched a pair of buzzards soar for long 
periods over the Mere. I do hope that no harm befalls them, for 
they may have come to stay. Two pairs of mute swans raise broods 
here, but immediately leave with their cygnets for the river and 
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canal. One of these pairs last year always covered the eggs deep 
in down and leaves, before leaving the nest. It is down the river 
that I usually see the moorhen, or on the drains, though a few 
frequent the Mere. But there was one bird which I sought for weeks 
before I obtained a satisfactory view of it. Yet on all occasions, at 
any time of the year, its awful groans, shrieks, and grunts can be 
heard in the reed-beds. Of course I refer to the water rail, a bird 
of lovely plumage when seen at close range, but so shy that it is 
rarely seen. 

In all seasons the quest of the birds brings added joy to one’s 
surroundings—in the warm May mornings, the hot summer days, 
and in the cold of winter when taking notes can be a painful task. 
In winter, dense white mists lie low on marsh and water, sometimes 
fired to a lovely rose by the departing sun, or hanging like great 
curtains at tree top level. When all the water is frozen the water- 
fowl stand disconsolately in great crowds, on one leg as though to 
keep the other warm, and all seem black against the snow. Best of 
all I like to stand on the edge of the wood, within sound of the clamour 
of the wildfowl on the nearby Mere, late on an Autumn evening, 
facing the marsh, and watch the setting sun. When the sky is 
painted on blue and green with successive colours of silver, gold and 
crimson. Then the whisper of wings tells of the first flights of ducks 
leaving for the nightly feast in distant places ; the howl of the vixen 
awakens the owl, and startles the water rail; and the last of the 
curlew adds a final touch as the light dies slowly away. 
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Maurice Gepp (1860-1947) 


Dr... Maurice «Gepp, L.R.C,P,,, Lik. C. Sd... UR. BP\S; Glas., 
D.P.H., who died at his home, Thornycroft House, Shrewsbury, on 
14 June, 1947, at the age of 87, was notable both for the breadth 
of his interests and for the abounding zest with which he pursued 
them. cif 


A native of High Easter, Essex, he was a son of the Rev. Edward 
Francis Gepp, and was educated at Christ’s Hospital. He qualified 
in medicine in 1891, and spent some years in Australia before 
returning to this country in 1896. In 1897 he came to Shropshire 
as medical officer of health for Shrewsbury, a post which he held 
until 1908, and which he resumed temporarily in 1916-18. In 1898 
he became M.O.H. for South-West Salop, an extensive area that 
included the boroughs of Much Wenlock and .Bishop’s Castle, 
Church Stretton urban district, and Atcham and Clun rural districts. 
He held this post for forty-three years, during which period he 
acquired a matchless knowledge of Shropshire topography that 
made his counsel of immense value in field club and archaeological 
work. Few men, indeed, knew Shropshire’s highways and byways 
as well as Dr. Gepp. Professional and private interests combined 
to take him into many out-of-the-way corners of the country, and 
his observant eye and receptive mind were always alert to note 
features of interest. He retired in 1941 on account of ill-health, 
after undergoing a serious operation. But he made a good recovery 
and continued to take part in many fields of activity until a few 
months before his death. 


In his younger days Dr. Gepp was a keen motor-cyclist—one of 
the first to ride such a machine in Shropshire—and he took an 
active part in the local motor-cycling club, sometimes riding in their 
races. Later he took to driving a car—always a long, low open coupe 
with a distinctly rakish air—and he continued to drive until he was 
well past 80 years of age. He drove with the zest and enthusiasm 
which he brought to all his activities, and to accompany him as a 
passenger—as the writer has done on many occasions—was anything 
but a restful experience. An absorbing interest in things mechanical 
was another manifestation of this side of his personality. One of the 
rooms at his house was fitted up as a workshop, and there he spent 
many hours working on wireless sets, clocks, speedometers (of which 
he had an extensive collection, dating back to the earliest days of 
motoring), and similar devices. 


Dr. Gepp became a member of the Caradoc and Severn Valley 
Field Club in 1900, and at the time of his death was one of its oldest 
and most valued members. He occupied the presidential chair in 
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1928 and 19438, and frequently filled the office of vice-president. 
For twenty years he was the Club’s meteorological referee, an 
office from which he retired in 1946. Meterorology was one of his 
main interests, and he maintained his own observing station for 
many years. But he was also keenly interested in many other depart- 
ments of the Club’s work, especially perhaps in botany, and he 
contributed many observations to the annual Record of Facts. He 
was an enthusiastic participant in the field meetings, and a regular 
attendant at the winter meetings, when he was always ready with 
some cogent contribution to the subject under discussion. He 
published comparatively little, which is regrettable, because his 
mind was richly stored with the fruits of observation, enquiry and 
reflection ; but the following titles of papers which he contributed 
to the Club’s Tvansactions indicate to some extent the wide range 
of his interests: ‘‘ Trap-doors on Staircases ”’ (1915), ‘“‘ The Life of 
St. Wistan’’ (1927), ‘‘ Travertine’’ (1931), “Some Shropshire 
Orchids ’’ (1940), “Thomas Turner of Caughley and the Willow 
Pattern’ (1942), “The false and the true Oxlip”’ (1943), “ The 
British Oaks in Shropshire’ (1944). These, of course, are addi- 
tional to his annual reports on Shropshire meteorology, on which 
he lavished a great deal of time and trouble. 


He was a staunch supporter of local musical and dramatic ven- 
tures, and in his younger days a capable yachtsman and photo- 
grapher. 


Archaeology was another branch of knowledge in which Dr. Gepp 
was deeply interested. He became a member of the Shropshire 
Archaeological Society in 1928, and was elected to the Council in 
the following year. Old houses made a particular appeal to him, 
and he was, for many years, an active member of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. Essex, the county of his birth, 
and Shropshire, the county of his adoption, competed for first 
place in his affections, and historical and topographical works on 
both counties were a prominent feature of the valuable and exten- 
sive library which he collected. A bachelor, he lived in one of the 
fine old black-and-white houses for which Shrewsbury is famous, 
and he had filled it with antique furniture, china, clocks, books and 
pictures, all of which were dispersed by sale soon after his death. 
For the last three months of his life he was confined to the house, 
and there, surrounded by the treasures he had collected during a 
long and active life, the writer of these lines visited him shortly 
before his death. He was weak in body, but as active in mind 
and as keenly interested in a wide range of subjects as ever. 


By the passing of Dr. Maurice Gepp we have lost a kindly and 
attractive personality, a man of keen and enquiring mind, and a 
repository of accurate knowledge on many subjects. 


Lz G. Lroyvn: 
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E. W. Bowcock, F.R.G.S. (1863-1947) 


By the death of Mr. Elijah Wood Bowcock, which took place at: 
Portsmouth on 21 December, 1947, Shropshire lost its leading 
student of place-names. Mr. Bowcock, who was 84 years of age, 
was, for forty years, headmaster of the British School at Wem, 
retiring in 1924. He took a keen interest in local affairs, was for 
some years chairman of Wem Parish Council, and was chairman of 
Wem Urban District Council in 1907, declining the same honour in 
1913. In his younger days he was a keen footballer and a follower 
of Hawkstone Otter Hounds. 


Mr. Bowcock became a member of the Shropshire Archaeological 
Society in 1919, and was elected to the Council in 1929. He was. 
also a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, a member of the 
Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club (serving several times 
as Vice-President), and a member of the Shropshire Agricultural 
Education sub-committee. He removed from Shropshire, first to 
Fareham (Hants.) and then to Portsmouth, soon after the death of 
his wife in 1945, 


In his place-name studies Mr. Bowcock was an adherent of the 
modern scientific school, which eschews guesswork, deprecates 
speculation, and bases its conclusions on early recorded forms. In 
1923 he published a volume on Shropshire Place-Names (Wilding, 
Shrewsbury), which is scholarly and useful; it is fair to add, 
however, that in recent years Mr. Bowcock had expressed a desire 
to revise some of its conclusions in the light of his later researches.. 
A paper on “ Place-Names of the Weald Moors”’ appears in the 
Transactions of the Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club for 1925. 
During his retirement Mr. Bowcock, spent much time making exten- 
sive collections, carefully card-indexed, for a projected work on 
Shropshire place-names to be published by the English Place-Name 
Society. It was characteristic of his thorough and painstaking 
methods that he was never content with second-hand material, and 
he spent many laborious hours working through the extensive 
collections of deeds and documents in the Shrewsbury Public 
Library and noting the place-name forms that occur in them. His 
notes have been deposited at the University of Reading, and will, 
no doubt, form the basis of the authoritative work on Shropshire 
place-names which, it is hoped, will one day be published. When it 
appears it will owe much to Mr. Bowcock’s years of careful and 
patient work. 


Cry 
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Jack Blanchard (1883-1948) 


Mr. Jack Blanchard, L.R.I.B.A., of Abbotsbury, Belle Vue Road, 
Shrewsbury, who died on 8 March, 1948, at the age of 65, had been 
a member of the Shropshire Archaeological Society since 1936, 
and was elected to the Council in 1942. A native of Shrewsbury, 
he had practised here as an architect for thirty years, after having 
served with the K.S.L.I. in the 1914-18 war. He became a member 
of the Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club in 1934, and was 
elected hon. treasurer in 1942, an office which he resigned on account 
of ill-health in 1945. 


Outside his professional avocations, Mr. Blanchard’s main 
interest was in genealogy. He had made extensive researches into 
the history of a number of Shropshire and Somerset families, 
especially the Jennings family of Walliborne. He also took a keen 
interest in old buildings and the families associated with them, and 
on behalf of the National Trust he had the oversight of several 
buildings of historical and architectural interest. He contributed 
several papers to the Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club, of which 
perhaps the most substantial was “Shropshire and Somerset : 
a study in family connections’ (1942). 
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